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A leading Democratic journal has just given 
Senator Morton the best excuse he could desire 
for putting himself favorably before the country. 
On the 29th ult. the journal alluded to headed 
its first column as follows: ‘‘ Morton Next. 
Another Presidential Candidate’s Honesty Im- 
pugned. Alleged Misapplication of Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Thousand Dollars.” This brought 
Mr. Morton to his feet, in the Senate Chamber, 
with the most powerful speech he ever delivered 
—one which probably injured the Democratic 
party even worse than their own greatest blun- 
ders have done. He convinced even his worst 
political enemies that the money in question was 
necessarily advanced by the United States, dur- 
ing the war, to pay expenses of recruiting, ete., 
for which the grossly disloyal legislature of In- 
diana refused to provide, and a portion of the 
money was honestly expended, and the remain- 
der was returned to the United States Treasury. 
The action of the Democratic legislature alluded 
to, and of the mass of Indiana Democrats at the 
same time, is more unpleasing when recalled 
than the course of any State which was in 
open rebellion, and it is hard to imagine what 
more suicidal act the Democracy could commit 
just now than the giving of an excuse to Mr. 
Morton to tell the story of the Indiana War- 
Governor’s fightings at home. 


It is not wonderful that after Mr. Morton 
made his explanation, on the 3d inst., Senator 
Anthony followed with some severe remarks 
about the conduct of the press regarding public 
affairs. It is to be regretted that there is not 
some one in Congress who knows in what par- 
ticulars the newspapers deserve credit, and who 
would be just enough to publicly award the 
praise that is due; but it is still true that the 
man who goes to the principal dailies for esti- 
mates of public men is doomed to be either mis- 
led or disappointed. The nominal change which 
some prominent journals have made from parti- 
sanship to independence does not seem to have 
altered this fact. 


The House, in asking for information upon 
the President’s official acts when absent from 


the Capitol, has at last made a direct attack 
upon President Grant, and received a_ reply 
between the lines of which one can read, in 
continuous iteration, the words: ‘‘I propose to 
move immediately upon your works.” Perhaps 
opposition Congressmen, like British soldiers, 
don’t know when they are whipped; but when 
we remember how constitutional and conserva- 
tive they were during and since the war, how 
jealous they were of any interference by one 
branch of the Government or another, it is hard 
to believe that they will not appreciate the force 
of the President’s arguments, and take with 
philosophic resignation the snub which they 
so richly earned and so promptly received. 


The Republican minority of the Caulfield 
Committee is managing very successfully to 
prove, through the witnesss Davenport, that 
the United States found in New York City a 
great deal of fraudulent Democratic voting to 
suppress. The majority of the committee, on 
the other hand, fail to make any progress to- 
ward its darling object, which is the implication 
of the President in the misapplication of the 
public nioneys. If the line they are at present 
pursuing is the only one on which they expect 
to inculpate the President, they would do well 
to follow the advice of the New York Times and 
charge him with attempting*to intimidate Dem- 
ocratic votes at Fort Donnelson, Vicksburg and 
in the Wilderness, and of depleting the Secret 
Service treasury by paying money (without 
taking vouchers) to the spies who brought him 
information from Lee’s and Pemberton’s armies. 
The cases are nearly parallel ; although of the 
persons acted against by the President those 
with arms in their hands were by all odds the 
most honorable. 


The model reformers have at last been found. 
They reside in California, are organized under 
the name of ‘* The Young Men’s Universal Re- 
form Society,” and honestly announce their real 
intentions. These are hardly of the high order 
which we expect reform associations to avow, 
being no more nor less than the destruction of 
the residences of Chinamen, the expulsion of the 
Chinese from California, or their extermination 
within her boundaries ; but they leave us with 
no doubt of the purposes of the reformers, and 
give us no excuse to accuse the members of the 
Universal Reform Society of duplicity and in- 
sincerity. We commend the sincerity of this 
organization to the attention of all bodies of 
nominal reformers. If the majority of our 
House of Representatives had early in the session 
followed the example of these California youths 
as regards frankness, it would have provoked 
fewer sneers and more respect than it has yet 
done. 


The action of the New York Legislature on 
the question of church taxation will strike both 
the advocates and opponents of the measure as 
the most sensible thing that could be done at 
present. No need of haste in the matter, say 
the committee to whom it was referred, and, 
better still, let the whole question go to a com- 





petent commission which, in the words of the 


report, ‘‘shall be allowed sufficient time for 
analyzing the subject of taxation in all its varied 
aspects, and so be able to prepare a well-digested 
plan upon which laws may be devised and acted 
upon by some future Legislature.” The reason- 
ableness of this course becomes more obvious 


when we consider that the discussion on the 
subject has not been general, that many 


churches, supposing they did not object to the 
change on principle, are not prepared to accept 
it in practice, and that legislation in the case by 
representatives who have had no opportunity to 
test the sense of the religious community on a 
point of such importance would be entitled to 
little consideration. 


Now that the piers of the East River bridge 
are nearing completion, having absorbed a trifle 
of six millions or so in the building, it is sud- 
denly discovered that the commerce of New 
York is in danger of being ruined. The bridge 
will have an elevation of 135 feet above mean 
high-water mark, and although at certain stages 
of the tide vessels with masts a yard or so higher 
can pass with safety, that measure is practically 
the limit. There is a senseless outcry for the 
alteration of the plans, made by persons who are 
evidently ignorant of the fact that such altera- 
tions, if at all practicable—which is doubtful— 
would involve a largely increased cost. Or is it 
possible that these people are in league with the 
contractors and wish to prolong the job: Mr. 
G. W. Blunt—who ought to know, for is he not 
Pilot Commissioner, and posted on all such mat- 
ters ?—says that the average height of the main- 
mast of a thousand-ton ship is about 132 feet, 
and that not more than one third of the vessels 
which pass up the East River have masts 135 
feet high, and of this third a large majority 
could pass by sending down their royal and top- 
gallant masts if square-rigged vessels, or their 
top-masts if fore-and-afters. With the deepen- 
ing of Hell Gate a large proportion of ocean 
traffic will pass through the Sound ; indeed this 
will be the most convenient route for European 
traders, and masters will have to choose between 
the two entrances to the port, according to the 
location of their respective piers. Even if a mis- 
take is made, the expense of sending down the 
upper masts is trifling in comparison with the 
great benefits which will result to the two cities 
from the completion of the bridge. If the 
bridge is to have any income at all from tolls it 
can safely volunteer in advance to pay all neces- 
sary expenses of lowering spars. 

At last there is trustworthy news from Samoa 
and it is not pretty. The King, it appears, 
became dissatisfied with his pseudo-American 
Prime Minister, Steinberger, and deposed him, 
whereupon the natives took his, Steinberger’s, 
part, and deposed the monarch. There was, 
however, a casual British man-of-war in the har- 
bor, and the Captain, one Stevens, landed a 
force of marines and undertook to reinstate the 
King. The natives resisted, and the marines, 
; according to the account, had the worst of it. 
| Indeed, they would have been exterminated, but 
| for the chiefs, who restrained their men. Sub 
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sequently Stevens landed artillery and entrenched 
himself on shore, remaining there for several 
days. Presently another British war ship ar- 
rived, and Steinberger with his brother and 
some native hostages were carried off to Figi, 
where, it is understood, Stevens will be called to 
account for his interference. Steinberger will 
demand satisfaction and indemnity, and to all 
appearance a diplomatic correspondence will be 
inaugurated. Steinberger and his friends assert 
that the opposition to him is wholly English, as 
he has instituted reforms which interfere with 
the liquor trade and hamper English interests, 
while protecting those of the natives. He had 
no official connection with our Government. 


trans-oceanic telegraphic business was thrown 
upon one line, that of the Direct Cable Com- 
pany. Of the five lines which now cross the 
Atlantic, one has been broken for more than 
two years. Three of the remaining four have 
been disabled within a short time, and at this 
writing the breaks have not been repaired. The 
multiplication of lines is evidently our only 
security, for it is in the nature of an ocean cable 
+o break, sooner or later, or else to lose its insu- 
lation through the operations of a little creature 
which, since the introduction of ocean tele- 
graphy, nature has provided with an appetite for 
gutta-percha. Perhaps it would not be an un- 
wholesome lesson if we could now and then be 
reduced to our old-time dependence on the mails 
for our European news. We have almost for- 
gotten how it feels not to know daily that Aus- 
tria is preparing for war, that the Turks have 
been defeated, that the Emperor of Germany 
has a cold in the head, and so forth. Why, a 
first-class war might be pretty well under way 
before we could know anything about it if all 
the cables should happen to give out at once! 








SUNDAY AT THE EXHIBITION. 

E commend to the consideration of our 
readers the two reports, printed in an- 
other column, which were presented to the Cen- 
tennial Commission on the question of opening 
the Exhibition on Sunday. Undoubtedly the 
minority report represents the views of a large 
class of our fellow citizens. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Roman Catholics on the one hand, 
and of the “‘ liberal Christians” on the other, will 
probably accept its reasoning and its eonclusions; 
so will most of the Jews and many of those who 
are outside all church organizations. Most of 
our German and all our French population will 
agree to it. So, judging by the vote, will the 
population of a considerable number of the 
trans-Mississippi States. An opinion entertained 
by so large a class of our fellow citizens is 
entitled to a candid and respectful consideration. 
On the other hand, we beg them to put them- 
selves in our place, and to consider with equal 
candor some of the reasons why it seems to the 

majority that the Exhibition should be closed. 

1, The question is not merely, as the minority 
report presents it, Shall the grounds and build- 
ings be opened for those who wish to attend ? 
It cannot be settled by simply saying, Those that 
wish to go, may, and those that are conscien- 
tiously opposed may stay away. Nor have the 
Christian people of this country any desire to 
make their own consciences in this matter a law 
to their neighbors. To open the Exhibition on 
Sundays is to employ an estimated force of 5,000 
men to take care of it. It is to run street cars 
and steam cars. It is to open the restaurants. 
It is to set in motion all the industries which this 
Exhibition will quicken. If it is ever a good 
plan to have one day in seven for rest and relig- 
ious culture, it will be this Centennial summer, 
when industry will be the busiest, and hurry and 
haste will drive, in our American cities and 
especially in’ Philadelphia, at its craziest speed. 





We stand, in this matter, for the railroad engin- 
eers and conductors, for the policemen, for the 
exhibitors, for the waiters and restaurant keep- 
ers, and for the thousands outside who will indi- 
rectly have their rest day broken in upon by any 
policy which shall convert Sunday into a na- 
tional holiday. 

2. Neither is the question, Shall the Goy- 
ernment allow the Exhibition to be opened on 
Sunday ? This is a national Exhibition. It has 
been called into existence by Act of Congress. 
It has received an appropriation of a million and 
a half from the national Government; other 
appropriations from individual States; large con- 
tributions from private purses. It is entirely 
dependent for its existence on the exhibits of a 
greathost of exhibitors from all over the coun- 
try. These appropriations were made, this co- 
operation was secured, upon the express pledge, 
made over a year ago by the Commission, and 
publicly repeated since by its Executive Commit- 
tee, that the Exhibition would not be open 
on Sunday. The proposition, then, is not 
merely to allow a private Exhibition to open its 
doors on Sunday for such as wish to attend. 
It is proposed to the nation, to open, in its 
national capacity, a great show, on the day which 
has heretofore been kept free from all public 
business. ‘*Can we rightfully exclude any cit- 
izen who wishes to obtain admission on Sunday?” 
ask the minority. But manifestly that is not 
the question. It is this: Has any citizen a right 
to demand that the nation, taking for that pur- 
pose national authority and a national appropri- 
ation, shall keep open*a Sunday exhibition ? 
Do we violate the rights of conscience by declin- 
ing to take part in a course of action which vio- 
lates our own? If the Jews or the Seventh Day 
Baptists desired to open an exhibition on Sunday 
they might perhaps remonstrate against prohib- 
itory legislation. But clearly they wauld have 
no right to demand that we aid them with our 
money, our time or our exhibits. We might 
with far better reason say that even a minority 
have the right to igsist that the nation shall not 
by legislative action violate a day which any con- 
siderable minority held sacred. 

3. The proposal to open on Sundays is a pro- 
posal for an innovation on all our historical prec- 
edents. The first day of the week is recognized 
in all our States, so far as we know without an 
exception, as a legal holiday. Public works are 
stopped ; public offices are closed; even the 
mails are not carried except upon long, through 
routes ; secular work of all kinds is discouraged 
if not forbidden ; public amusements are gen- 
erally closed either in obedience to law or to 
public sentiment ; the menagerie and the mu- 
seum do not open their doors; even in Paris and 
Vienna our own departments were closed on that 
day, as the English and Scotch departments 
would have been, doubtless, in this country, if 
the Exhibition had been opened. Now to de- 
mand, not merely that a private exhibition may 
have leave to open but that a national exhibi- 
tion shall be opened, not merely that five or ten 
thousand people may be permitted to go on with 
their work but that they shall be called to go on 
with it by the voice of the nation, and paid for 
their work out of a national treasury—this is 
certainly to demand a radical innovation, and 
those who make the demand should be ready 
with the strongest possible reasons in enforcing 
it. The opponents of a Sunday opening are not 
merely opposing the opening of a great exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia. They oppose a national 
act which would, in effect, disregard all the prec- 
edents of the past, and put the nation, as such, 
in an entirely new attitude as respects religious 
observance. 

The Christian Union certainly does not be- 
lieve in a Phraisaic Sabbath, nor in one of rigor 
and bondage. We believe it to be a ‘‘ day of 
rest and gladness,” and would have it everywhere 





and always so observed. Neither do we believe 
in the right of a majority to impose religious 
observances of any sort on a minority. And any 
attempt to compel Sabbath observance by legis- 
lation, except so far as it may be necessary to 
protect the individual in bis right to an undis- 
turbed rest, we should be among the first to re- 
sist. But the demand that the nation shall by 
official action disregard the day which it has it- 
self officially recognized, and employ the public 
money and service in a manner which certainly 
a large proportion, if not a large majority, of our 
citizens believe to be damaging and demoralizing, 
is discordant with both our national precedents 
and principles; and we have considerable faith 
that those who are now aggrieved at the decision 
of the Commission, will, on further considera- 
tion, come to the conclusion that their action is 
both expedient and just. 





CHRISTIAN BREADTH AND CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

AUL exhorted the Philippians to think, 

among other things, upon ‘‘ whatsoever 
was of good report.” The duty to do this he 
ranks with the obligation to think upon whatso- 
ever things are true, honest, just and pure. Let 
us for a moment consider the significance of the 
injunction. P 

Things that are of good report are the things 
which the community at large thinks well of, or 
which are approved by the dominant public sen- 
timent. Even among the peoples not Christian- 
ized there are certain virtues that are of good 
report. Courage, fidelity, hardihood, endurance 
—these are of good report even among savages. 
If a Christian man should go into a wigwam to 
live and to do good, his business would be to 
search out the things that are of good report 
there, and not inconsistent with morality, and 
perfect himself in those things. If one should 
go to Arabia, it would be his Christian duty to 
learn to ride and make himself acquainted with 
all horsecraft, because those are things which the 
Arabs understand and value. It would be 
absurd to attempt to teach such people things 
in morals that are above their comprehension, 
just as it is absurd to teach children things that 
are above their understanding. They must come 
to knowledge gradually. 

This has a wider significance than at first 
appears. To a large extent refinement and edu- 
cation tend to make people narrow. It is said 
that these things enlarge their minds; but they 
often diminish the circuit of their enjoyments. 
There are a great many homely things, which 
those who are called *‘ refined and cultured peo- 
ple” are ashamed to be thought to like; but 
many homely, common things are substantially 
good. The object of education is not to narrow 
men, but to broaden them. A person who is 
well cultured is one who increases the number 
of his enjoyments and the sources of them. He 
is not shut up to people that are just like him- 
self. A truly educated man is competent to 
sympathize with a larger section of humanity 
than one who is not truly educated. We fre- 
quently see religious people who associate con- 
stantly and exclusively with religious people. 
They will preach to poor irreligious folks, exhort 
them, and look with pity on them; but they will 
not consort with them. ‘True religion, how- 
ever, should make a man companionable all the 
way down to the very bottom. Instead of being 
less and less at the waist, and growing smaller 
and smaller, a truly Christian man ought to grow 
wider in his scope, and enjoy common things 
and common people—people that are not in soci- 
ety, and whose vocations are very poor. There 
is something in such people that everybody 
ought to search out, and he is the truest Chris- 
tian who sees something admirable in everybody 
and in all occupations. 
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To this end one should be sensitive to the | Curist’s glory and our joy many of His elect | 


things that are esteemed among the different 
classes of the community wherein he lives. In 
one Class of society we find a certain reticence, 
or what may be called gentlemanly reserve. In 
another class no one is thought well of who is 
not frank, off-hand, familiar. We should take 
either of these classes as it wants to be taken, 
adapting ourselves to circumstances. Whatever 
thing is of good report among those with whom 
we are called to associate we should observe ; 
becoming in this way all things to all men, if by 
any means we may win some to the truth. Not 
conforming to the world in things that are cul- 
pable, but in things that are permissible 
consistent with fundamental morality. 


and 





No man should be 0 cood, or retined, or eul- | 


tivated, that he cannot come into free converse 
with men upon the level on which they stand. 
We should learn things that are of good report 
among children, among servants, among plain 


working people, among mechanics, among day 


| 


| one section only—should now find its return-flow 


laborers. among stevedores, and all other sorts | 


of people. -There ought to be a common bond 
between a truly Christian heart and every level 
in human life. 

Whether this is so or 


have got ‘up in the world” and become rich 


not, whether men who 


are broader in their associations than they used 
to be; whether persons who are sent away to 


| reason why we are not under an obligation to do 


school, and who gain all manner of knowledge | 


as well as refinements and accomplishments, | 


come home to be broader-hearted, and to have 
er number of 


a large persons in 
fe; whether they who are 


good-will toward 
different relations of li 


particularly refined and exquisitely cultured are | 


on that account more genial and gracious, and 
are so to more people and on more levels, every 
reader will be able to judge from his own obser- 
vation. But the selfish result of 
shutting men up to fewer and fewer persons, 
tends to practical infidelity. The true result 
of Christian culture is to broaden men, to in- 


culture, 


crease their sympathies, to give them access to 
humanity on a gradually increasing number of 
levels in society. The culture that not 
lead to this lacks the true spirit of Him who 
to seek and 


does 


came to save the lest. 


scend to men of low estate.” 





THE HEART OF AFRICA, 
HE promptness and enthusiasm with which 
the British missionary societies are pushing 
into the interior of Africa must challenge our 


people in that continent. I propose we should 
take in hand Lake Tanganika. I have the joy, 
therefore, of offering five thousand pounds to- 
wards the purchase of a suitable steamer, and the 
establishment of a missionary station at some 
eligible place on one of the shores of that lake.” 
These missions, we infer, are to be of a mixed 
character, partly industrial, and are intended 
mainly to break the ground for future work. 
They will endeavor to introduce civilization as a 
whole, making the plow, needle, domestic com- 
forts and sanitary provisions the accompaniment 
of the Bible. And they will have this other aim 
which mission enterprise seldom if ever under- 
takes : 
terior slave trade. 


namely, to interpose a barrier to the in- 


To ourselves no heathen region could appeal 
of Africa, by the 
sweat of whose wretclfed people we have in times 
If that 
represented to-day all over the 


more strongly than the heart 


past gained wealth. wealth—and it is 


country, not in 


its first the debit side would 


still be immensely against us, 


back to sources, 


But while we may 
not be able to pay the balance in full, there is no 
very much more than we are doing for Africa 
Africans. It 


** God-speed ” to the English enterprises, to fol- | 


and would become us, 


in saying 


low the word up with some very solid evidence 
of our interest. 





NOTES. 
—The Postal Bill presented by the Hon. 8. 8. 
Cox is substantially that by the 
Board of Trade of New York, and is undoubtedly 


recommended 





as generally acceptable as any bill that can be 


devised. 


| to the Hamlin blunder in a few points only, re- 


in | 


** Conde- | 


| week is three eents a pound, a needless and un- 


admiration, if they do not suggest our own duty | 


in the case. What debt of reparation do we not 
owe to the despoiled race of that continent ? 
Livingstone opened the door to a new region, 
and the are the first to enter it. 
The Scotch Presbyterians have joined hands, 
and their three church organizitions are now 
represented by a mission on Lake Nyassa, lying 
twelve degrees south of the equator. To the 
north, partly on the equatorial line, and over 
four hundred miles from the eastern coast, is 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, where the missionary so- 


missionaries 


ciety of the English Established Church pro- | 


poses to spend sixty or seventy thousand dollars, 
and as much more as may be necessary, to plant 
and sustain mission stations. Between these 
two, and still further inland, we have Lake 
Tanganika, on whose shores Livingstone died ;- 
and here the London Missionary Society, sup 
ported mainly by English Congregationalists, 
and whose grand work on the island of Mada- 
gascar has been heard of the world over, is pre- 
paring to hold and occupy the land. In what 
spirit this is undertaken we may gather from the 
brief speech of the gentleman who initiates the 
movement : 

‘‘It is much in my heart to take with you a 
courageous and faithful step in the moral conquest 
of Africa : whilst we shall, if Gop be with us, be 
instrumental in His hand in gathering out to 


| 


It differs from the law in force previous | 


taining all the features of that law save that 
matter such as is usually sent by express is to be | 
earried at one cent an ounce instead of one cent for | 
two ounces. The weight is not limited, an error | 
which will doubtless be corrected in committee. | 
It permits the sender to write his name in a book 
or on the wrapper of a package of printed or 
other matter, and a brief statement of the con- 
tents, without subjecting the package as now to | 
letter On transient printed matter, proof 
sheets, photographs, seeds, bulbs and the like the 
On regular pub- 
lications issued as frequently as once in three | 
months from a known office of publication the 
rate is two cents per pound. The present rate on 


rates. 


rate is one cent for two ounces. 





periodicals published less frequently than once a 


fair discrimination in favor, of all other periodi- 
cals, which latter pay the sufficient rate of two 
cents per pound. If mail matter is left unpaid by 
accident the postmaster may forward it, the re- 
eeiving office collecting double the amount of 
postage deficient, an excellent feature that must 
commend itself to all sensible people. We have 
given merely a summary of the bill which we 
The 
express companies have doubtless greatly enjoyed 
the unseemly delay in repealing the Hamlin 
amendment, and honest people are naturally 
enough inquiring whether Congress and the post 
office department or the express combinations 
control the postal system. A memorial of the | 
Board of Trade, signed by G. W. C. Clarke, Pat- | 
rick Farrelly, Superintendent of the American | 
News Co., and W. P. Groome, Secretary of the 
Board, a sub-committee of the postal committee, 
urging Congress to make this bill a law at once 
has been sent to that body this week. 


earnestly trust will speedily become a law. 





—Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, has 
published the following card in reference to cer- 
tain diplomatic and ecclesiastical rumors which 
have of late been circulated : 

To the Editor of The Tribune: 

Srr: A statement has been put into circulation and has ap- 
peared in several papers that Dr. H. M. Storrs, one of the | 
secretaries of the American Home Missionary Society, has | 
lately induced members of the Plymouth Church of Brook- 
lyn to contribute to the Society’s funds for the purpose of | 
creating life members, who can vote against another ticket, | 
which, it is supposed, will be supported by those who are 
opposed to the late Advisory Council held at Brooklyn. If | 
this were so it would deserve the severest reprehension; but 
I feel myself authorized to say most positively—and IL doit | 
officially as the President of the Society—that the whole re- 
port rests on mere inference and suspicion. 

In urging Plymouth Church to raise a contribution for the 





| Sunday 


|; attendance, 


funds of the Society, the secretary took, as I understand, the 
same steps that are taken in other cases. And Ihave from 
him the most positive assurances that he bad no other object 
in view but the good of the Society. 1 put full confidence in 
his word and Christian honor, and am able to say that Dr. 
Clapp, the other secretary, now in the country—Dr. Coe be- 
ing absent on account of ill health—has the same conviction, 
that his colleague bas acted a perfectly honorable course. As 
this gentleman differed from his colleague on the matter of 
the Council his opinion will have the more weight. 

May I earnestly beg the friends of religion—those who 
have long labored to do good to the weak Congregational 
churches, especially in the West—to harbor no unworthy 
suspicions of men universally held heretofore to be upright, 
and to forget all petty differences in a common effort to do 
good? THEODORE D. WooLsEY. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 5, 1876 


—The need of some reforms does not impress ug 


until we see them in working order. For in- 
stance, the new Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Children had but feeble support when 


it started a few months since, and now it secures 
the passage of a law prohibiting the employment 
of any child under sixteen years of age in begging 
or peddling, or in any public entertainment, sing- 
ing, dancing or acrobatic performance. Persons 
using children in these capacities may be arrested 
for As the society has already 
rescued two or three boys from the tortures of 


a misdemeanor 
gViunastic training and street playing, and is now 
empowered to do much more good in this line, 
some of us may wonder why the demand for its 
existence wasn't recognized long ago. 


—The Pope’s hold on Spain is apparently less 
secure than it promised to become with the acces- 
sion of the new Catholic king. His Holiness ex- 
peeted that he would be able to stamp out what 
little Protestantism had made its way there, and 
up toa certain point he has succeeded. 
ernment, 


The gov- 
by its aetion last 
week, will not sanction the complete suppression 


however, as shown 
of religious liberty or the absolute rule of ultra- 
montanism. It still clings, by the decisive major- 
ity of five to one, to the religious toleration clause 
in the constitution to this extent retains 
some claim to foreign respect. But as this vote 
political considerations, 
there is no telling how faithfully the government 
will dare to sustain the clause in the face of the 
bitter opposition of the priests ahd churches. 
Practically the ultramontanes are likely to have 
their own way 


and 


is obviously based on 


—Now that the Commissioners have decided to 
preserve the traditional character of the American 
by closing the Exhibition grounds and 
buildings at Philadelphia on that day, let us see 
what we can do practically to secure for working 
men and their families an opportunity to visit the 
Exhibition without too a sacrifice of the 
time which to them is literally money. The only 
argument in favor of Sunday opening which has 
had any force, to our thinking, is that which is 
set forth in the minority report, printed on another 
The average workingman who lives within 
a few hours’ ride of Philadelphia must, unless his 


great 


page 


employer helps him, spend more than he ean 
fairly afford in visiting the Exhibition. Traveling 
expenses, and the fifty cents admission fee, are 
unavoidable outlays, and it is not excessive to 
assume that these will together make at least five 
dollars, the equivalent of, say, two days’ wages, 
or one-third of his weekly income. This leaves 
him no wargin for subsistence, whether he carries 
his day’s rations with him or gets his meals at a 
restaurant. ; 

—It may be said that all industrious and thrifty 
workingmen have little reserve funds to spend in 
summer excursions, and that this year they have 
been particularly careful to provide such funds 
for the sake of visiting Philadelphia. This is very 
well; but the improvident ones ought to see the 
show as well as their betters. Such a display of 
well-ordered industry may often have an unex- 
pectedly stimulating effect in a reformatory di- 
rection. It rests partly with the Commissioners, 
partly with employers, and partly with working- 
men to remove the obstacles indicated. The first 
can reduce the entrance fee on certain days; the 
next can make it as easy as possible—the easier the 
better—for their workingmen to be absent; and 
the last-named can combine, if nothing else will 


serve and the trades-unions will permit, in 
groups of a dozen or more. to work half an 


hour or an hour longer on certain days, in or- 
der to enable one another to be absent by turns, 
without loss of time. One or all of these plans, or 
modifications of them, aresurely practicable. Un- 
less some such measures are taken to secure the 
at a very moderate expense, of the 
working classes, the exhibition will practically be 
open only for those who can best afford to do 
without it. 
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WHITTIERS CENTENNIAL HYMN. 
(From the Philadelphia Times.] 
Ox: father's God! from out whose band 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free. 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time from all 

The zenes of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World, thronging all its streets, 
Unvailing ali the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto commen good ordain 

This rivaiship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast here in coacord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our western skies fulfill 

The Orieat’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with Love's golden fleece, 
Send baek the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and laber met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while withal we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold ! 


O! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, and justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 

And cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old ! 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. | 
1. On what authority is it published that the 
old Liberty Bell at Philadelphia was rung on the 
8th of July, 1776, and not on the 4th, as I have al- 
ways been taught? This change of date is given 
on the *‘ Bell Inkstands,” now offered for sale as 
Centennial mementoes. 


HE inkstands are right ; your books wrong. 

In the *‘American Historical Record,” pub- 
lished by Mr. F. M. Etting, who has charge of our 
national history department at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, thg circumstances attending the ring- | 
ing of the bell are stated correctly. Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Independence in secret 
session on the afternoon of July 4th, and did not 





authorize its official promulgation until the next 
day, the 5th. On that day it was resolved ‘‘ That 
copies of the Declaration be sent to the several | 
assemblies, conventions and councils of safety, 
and to the several commanding officers of the 
Continental troops, that it be proclaimed in each 
of the United States and at the head of the afiny.” 
These copies were signed by John Hancock as 
President, and Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
The Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, sitting at 
Philadelphia, took the matter up on Saturday, 
the 6th, and ordered ‘‘That the Sheriff read, or 
cause to be read and proclaimed at the State 
House, in the city of Philadelphia, on Monday, 
the 8th of July, instant, at 12 o’clock at noon of 
this same day, the Declaration of the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, and that he 
cause all his officers and the constables of said 
city to attend the reading thereof.” The ‘‘Cen- 
tenary Memorial ’—the best of authorities—from 
which the above facts are taken, goes on to say: 
‘We have ample evidence that this programme 
was literally carried out; that the Declaration 
was read and proclaimed from the stage, the pop- 
ular rostrum of the day, which had been erected 
in the State House yard by the Philosophical 
Society, near its Hall, to observe the transit of 
Venus ;: that it was read by John Nixon, a relative 
of Robert Morris, and a prominent member of the 
Committee of Safety ; that a vast concourse of 
people greeted it with loud cheers; that the eon- 
stituted authorities, including a number of the 
delegates to Congress, were present: and that 
the bells rang all day and almost all night—even 
the chimes (Christ Church) chiming away. The 
royal insignia of authority were at the same time 
removed from the court room at the State House 
and duly burnt.” As for the famous bell, Mr. 
Etting says that for full fifty years, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, ‘‘it continued to celebrate 
every national anniversary, and then—it cracked.” 
Subsequently it was taken down and stored in In- 
dependence Hall as a national relic. Visitors at 
the Exhibition will find it in the vestibule of the 
Hall, mounted on its original framework. 


2, Would it bea breach of faith on the part of 
the law-makers to tax churches erected at a time 
when the statute exempted them from taxation ? 





No. The imposition of taxes cannot be ham- 


pered with conditions. The public necessities 
vary from time to time, and the extent and kind 
of taxation must be governed accordingly. The 
ease of the churches is like that of private dwell- 
ings, which are taxed different amounts in differ- 
ent years. Because the tax on your land when 
you bought it was one per cent. of its value is no 
reason why it may not be taxed two per cent. 
twelve wonths later. There is no breach of faith 
in the case. 
taxed, a reasonable legislature will provide 
against working them undue hardship. The 
Rhode Island Assembly begins a change of policy 
in this matter by taxing only the land at first. 


3. Are both forms of the following expressions 
correct, viz., “IL don't think I have met you 
before,” *‘ 1 think I have not met you before”; ** Post 
no bills here,” ** Do not post bills here” ? 

Both are correct. In the first case, the form, 
‘IT think I have not met you before,” is less pro- 
vincial than the other, and is a more positive 
expression. *‘‘ I don’t think ‘\may imply the exist- 
ence of considerable doubt on the subject in the 
speaker’s mind. ‘* Post no bills-here” is an im- 
perative, brief and pointed. ‘* Do not post bills 
here,” in the sense of *‘ please don’t” will not save 
your fence from being covered with them. 


4. Please explain Matt. v., 11, and tell me where 
the blessing comes in ? 


Of course, if our churehes are to be | 


all the company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy holy name, evermore praising thee, and say- 
ing, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.’” At that 
moment, as they believed, they and their depart- 
ed ones were once more united in that act of love 
and worship. We cannot but believe that in such 
solemn moments the communion of saints is no 
dream, but a blessed reality. 

The services of the day were all full of joy. 
The choir sang the glorious Te Deum, which is 
and always will be the highest expression of ado- 
ration and praise. Mr. Beecher then read, with 
earnestness and enthusiasm, the beautiful chap- 


| ter in Isaiah beginning, ‘‘ Arise, shine; for thy 
| light has come, and the glory of the Lord has 


risen upon thee.” Then, after singing and prayer, 


| the pastor read the names of those who were to 


unite with the church, some from other churches 
and others upon profession of their faith in Christ 
and purpose to devote themselves to him. Then 
followed the baptism of those who had never been 
before baptized, of whom there was a larger num- 
ber than is usual. The sermon was on the text in 
the Epistle to Titus, ii. 10: ‘‘That they may 
adorn the doctrine of their God and Saviour in 
all things.” It was, throughout, an address to 
the new converts, and the general purport of it 
was that they should strive so to live as to make 


| religion seem beautiful and desirable, and thus 


We do not commonly answer questions which | 


do not quote the scripture to be explained. 
we will refer you to Hebrews xii., 11. 





THE FIRST OF MAY COMMUNION IN 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 
HE ehildren of old Plymouth scattered abroad 
in distant States and ‘cities always turn 
with loving remembrance and longing to the first 
Sunday in May, which has always been to the 
ehurch a feast of ingathering, a time of solemn 
vows, of joyful hopes fulfilled, and of answered 
prayer acknowledged. 
We are sure that there are many in the far-off 
parts of our land hearts turned with 
loving remembrances to their mother church on 


whose 


But | 


lead others to seek it. He said they must preach 
the gospel of Christ, first by doing every duty in 
the sphere of life where God had placed them, 
more perfectly, and in a nobler and larger spirit ; 


| that they must show that their religion made 


this golden festival, and who will rejoice to hear | 


through a returning pilgrim who was present 
what was being done in the dear old church on 
this first flowery Sabbath of May. We went 


early to secure our seat. 


| voice and my supplications. 


It was a hot morning, | 


but the air within the church was of a refreshing | 


It was pleasant to see the usual votive 
floral decorations, which are love 


coolness. 
offerings and 


in so many hearts. There was a basket of spring 
flowers in which thousands of blood-root formed 
a white center, surrounded by the blue of hepati- 
eas and violets and a fringed border of anemones 
and mixed flowers, the gift of a young man who 
was one of the candidates for admission. The 
preacher's desk was almost concealed behind a 
grove of silver-white annunciation lilies—a flower 


worthy of the honor painters have done it in | 


placing it in the hands of angels. From the desk 
on one side wreaths of smilax and the choicest 
rosebuds wese draped in festooms to a tall glass 
vase, nearly three feet in height, crowned with 
white lilies, at whose foot stood the baptismal 
font wreathed with flowers. Among the floral 
offerings one was symbolical. Two fair, white 


lilies in a rustic vase, surrounded by a tangle of | 


thorn bushes, and on a card was inscribed the 
text, Phil. ii., 15: ‘‘ That ye may be blameless and 
harmless, the sons of God without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world.” But to 
those who knew the circumstances, a beautiful 
basket of lilies and white rosebuds at the foot of 
the desk was one of the most touching offerings. 
Eighteen years ago, on just such a bright May 
morning, a beautiful and beloved girl, with a com- 
pany of two hundred converts, here consecrated 
her life to Christ. Soon after, while traveling in 
Italy, she died. Her silent dust was all of her 
that came back to the longing hearts of friends, 
but, every year since, the floral offering has 
spoken of herin the glad hour of the May Com- 
munion. 

During the opening prayer a ray of sunlight 
traversed the blinds and rested upon that basket 
of lilies, investing them with a silvery glory as if a 
happy spirit had smiled upon them. We are told 
that it was the belief of the church in the primi- 
tive ages that their dead in Christ drew near and 
communed with them sensibly in the eucharistic 
service of the altar. There was one sacred mo- 
ment when all united in the solemn aseription : 
‘Therefore, with angels and archangels, and with 





them better children, parents, brothers, sisters, 
husbands and wives: better employers or em- 
ployés. It was certainly proper and desirable 
that they should make distinct or personal efforts 
for the conversion of others, and seek the salva- 
tion of their impenitent friends ; but the first, the 
best, the most eloquent way to do this was to live 
a higher, purer, nobler life, and to show the spirit 
of Christ in all their daily actions. 

After the sermon the sacramental service fol- 
lowed. The choir opened by chanting the 116th 
Psalm, the very psalm which must have been 
sung by our Lord and his disciples as a part of 
the paschal service. 

‘I love the Lord because he hath heard my 
Because he hath in- 
clined his ear to me, therefore will I call upon 
him as long as I live.” The words were chanted 
antiphonally, and were most wonderfully adapted 
to the trials through which this great church has 


ae : : . | been passing, and its joyful trust in God’s redeem- 
gifts and expressions of deep and tender feeling | leis Genes - 


‘‘ What shall b render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits ” 

‘+ | will take the cup of salvation and eall upon 
the name of the Lord. 

**T will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the 
presence of all his people. 

‘*In the courts of the Lord’s house, in the midst 
of thee, O Jerusalem.” 

Then followed the communion, and what a 
communion! Two thousand Christians filling 
the whole body of the house, and even the gal- 
leries. While the deacons bore the memorial 
bread and wine through different parts of the 
vast audience, the very silence was full of impres- 
siveness. The simplicity of that act of com- 
munion in so vast a number increased its power. 
There was a présence in the silence, a sense of 
mutual love and communion that needed no words. 


‘The Master stood in the midst showing his hands 


and his sides, and saying, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.” 
The hymn after the Supper was that glorious 
old one : 
** Let saints below in concert sing 
With those to glory gone, 
For all the servants of our King 
In heaven and earth are one.” 


After the blessing was pronounced the newly 
admitted p&ssed along according to the well- 
remembered custom, each receiving from the hand 
of the pastora memorial flower to be treasured 
in memory of the day. 

Surely Plymouth Church, which 27 years ago 
began with 25 nembers, may truly say as did the 
Patriarch, ‘‘ With my staff I passed over Jordan, 
and now am I become two bands.” 

To all, wherever they may be, who in absence 
and distance still cling to our fellowship and cher- 
ish memories of many such times as these ; to 
those whose dead have died in our communion 
aud comfort, and who, in absence and change, 
still look back tenderly to our prayer-meetings, 
our songs, our communion of labor and fellow- 
ship, this memorial is affectionately inscribed by 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 














May 10, 1876. 


~  @ducation. 


Harvard's proposition to hold examinations at 
different points at the West, for the covenience of 
applicants for admission living at a distance, 
opens up the whole question of college examina- 
tions. Dartmouth’s faculty, by its recent action, 
would seem to wish to get tid of rather than 
multiply them, and certain views expressed in 
other quarters, by an experienced Hartford in- 
structor, for instance, favor the adoption of a 
course just the opposite of the Harvard plan. It 
is urged in the latter case that entrance examina- 
tions, as at present conducted, are no sure test of 
a student’s fitness to enter upon an academical 
course; that they encourage the cramming sys- 
tem, and that, in addition, they impose a tax 
upon college professors at the end of their year’s 
work which it would be betterto avoid. The plan 
offered as a substitute transfers the responsibility 
to the preparatory schools, and in effect raises 
their standard, its main feature being this: that 
the schools (those already established, and others 
which are aiming to wake college preparation a 
specialty) establish and faithfully carry out a reg- 
ular three or four years’ curriculum, and at the 
end give the graduates a certificate of gradua- 
tion, representing them as qualified to begin a 
college course ; those who do not come from the 





regular schools to pass an examination as at pres- 
ent, since they could not be refused admission if 
apparently well prepared. By some such method 
as this—making the head masters of preparatory 
departments the judges of a youth's proficiency— 
much of the defect and tedium of the present 
system could be done away with. Dartmouth, 
within a few days, has actually adopted a part of 
this plan, the ‘‘ whereas” of the faculty's resolu- 
tions reading as follows: The college is desirous 
of co-operating with the various fitting schools in 
their efforts to secure to their pupils a full and 
thorough preparation for college; and since the 
element of time is, in the judgment of the faculty, 
very important in this relation, inasmuch as an 
abbreviation of the preparatory course by a cram- 
ming process, with whatever immediate results, is 
likely to be permanently injurious; therefore, 
voted, that unless applicants have graduated 
regularly from the schools they will not be ad- 
mitted unless they pass the examination without 
any conditions. As to admission on certificate, it 
was voted that students from such fitting schools 
as have a regular and thorough course of prepara- 
tion for college, of at least three years, will be 
admitted, hereafter, without examination, on the 
certificate of their respective principals that they 
have completed the curriculum of the senior year 
and have regularly graduated ; and that, in addi- 
tion to the proper moral qualifications, they have 
mastered the entire requisites for admission, or 
their equivalents, as set forth in Dartmouth’s 
catalogue. <A third rule adopted requires that 
the first three months of the freshman year be 
hereafter regarded as probationary, and that any 
who during that time are found unfit to go on 
with the class shall be dropped. Harvard's new 
move will be put to practical test this summer, 
and after that we shall hear mere on the subject. 


Prof. John W. Burgess, of Amherst College, 
has been elected Professor of History, Political 
Science and International Law in Columbia Col- 
lege.—Mr. John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, Md., 
gives $15,000 to the Peabody Institute in that city, 
to be used in purchasing statuary and paintings 
for the art gallery now building.—President Bar- 
nard, of Columbia, is to deliver the address at the 
coming, and, we believe, the first commencement 
of the new Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn.—Sir Charles Reed, one of the English dele- 
gates te the Evangelical Alliance in New York in 
1872, will represent Great Britain as judge in the 
educational department of the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition. He belongs to the London School 
Board, having withdrawn from Pasliament two 
years ago to devote his entire time to school in- 
terests, local and national 

‘*Teachers’ Rest” is the name of a home for 
infirm and invalid instructors, about to be estab- 
lished at Tomkin’s Cove, Rockland Co., N. Y., on 
the banks of the Hudson. According to the eir- 
cular, a number of ladies feeling a kindly sym- 
pathy for this worn-out and unprovided class of 
their own sex, are determined to fix up a place 
where, at a nominal expense, they may find rest 
and comfort and acheerful home. The ‘* Rest” 
will be a corporation under the control of the 
following trustees: Rev. E. Gay, Jr., Tomkin’s 
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Cove, N. Y.; Col. C. C. Jones, New York; Dr 
Samuel B. Ward, New York; and Mr. H. H. 
Houston, Germantown. A committee of internal 
mianagement will consist of ladies, among whom 
are Mrs. Gay, Miss Berard and Mrs. Ernst, of 
West Point, and Miss Clement, of Germantown, 
Penn. Those anxious to help along this enter- 
prise, and wishing to know how best to do it, may 
address Miss Clement for information. 


There is danger that the Campbellites will lose 
Bethany College, in Western Virginia, their chief 
seat of learning. It was established by Alexander 
Campbell, and has been the main prop of the 
denomination which be founded. There is a claim 
of $50,000 against it, which the churches do not 
hasten to remove; and it is said that the Metho- 
dists are ready to take the burden from their 
shoulders. 


Friends of the Providence Conference Seminary 
are making arrangements for a grand Centennial 
re-union of the alumni at the Seminary in East 
Greenwich, R. I., on the 14th day of June next. 
Names should be sent at an early date to Rey. 
Dr. S. F. Upham, 38 Bromfield st., Boston. 


The resolution passed by the New York Legis- 
lature on the 3d inst., proposing an amendment 
to the State constitution in relation to public 
education, first, that “‘free common 
schools shall be maintained throughout the State 
forever,” and *‘that the Legislature shall provide 
for the instruction in the branches of elementary 
education in such schools of all persons in the 
State between the ages of 5 and 21 years for the 
period of at least 28 weeks ineach year.” Second, 
‘Neither the money, property, or credit of the 
State, nor of any county, city, town, village, or 
school district shall be given, loaned, or leased. or 
be otherwise applied to the support or in aid of 
any school or instruction under the control or in 
charge of any church, sect, denomination, or re- 
ligious society ; nor to orin aid of any school in 
which instruction is given peculiar toany church, 
creed, sect, or denomination, or to or in aid of any 
such instruction; norto or in aid of any school 
or instruction not wholly under the control and 
supervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities.” This is the non-sectarian clause 
which has been discussed by the State press more 
or less for some timne past. The amendment does 
not go to the people for ratification until 187s. 


declares, 


Boston’s School Board votes to have a superin- 
tendent of janitors, at a salary of $1,200. His 
duties will be to see that the school janitors do 
their duty, that the buildings are kept clean and 
in repair; to furnish the necessary supplies; to 
suggest improvements and 
ean be exercised, and be 
man.” Chicago, St. Louis, 
similar officers. 


note where economy 
generally ‘‘a useful 
and New York have 


Authors. 


A WINTER IN EGYPT. 

Mummies and Moslems. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author 

of **My Summerin a Garden,” etc.” American Publish- 
ing Co., Hartford. Sold only by subscription. 

It would hardly seem as if a wide-awake Con- 
necticut Yankee could see Egypt as the Orientals see 
it; yet to this amusement Mr. Warner addressed him- 
self for a whole winter, evidently to his own satisfac- 
tion, and to the (prospective) entertainment of a great 
many other people. He slights the captive Israelites 
in a manner which is mournful to contemplate in one 
who once went to Sunday-school in New England, 
and mentions Moses only to remark that no lad of the 
same promise is now afloat on the Nile. But, on the 
other hand, the author says next to nothing about 
Cleopatra, and this noticeable omission is meritorious 
enough to cover a multitude of sins. 

As the artist of pen-pictures, Mr. Warner is not in- 
ferior to the ablest of his predecessors. He is not so 
sentimental as some of them, though he does not laek 
sentiment; bis subjects are not those which every one 
else has selected, and his treatment is perfectly origi- 
nal. The following bit bas no superior among pictures 
from Egypt: 

* And now heaves in sight the unchanged quintessence of 
Orientalism ; there is our first camel, a camel in use, in his 
native setting, and not in a menagerie. An entire line of 
them, loaded with building stones, are wearily shambling 
along. The long, bending neck apes humility, but the super- 
cilious nose in the air expresses perfect contempt for all 
modern life. The contrast of this haughty stuck-up-ative- 
ness (it is necessary to coin this word to express the animal’s 
ancient conceit), with the royal ugliness of the brute, is both 
awe-inspiring and amusing. No human royal family dare 
be uglier than the camel. He isa mass of bones, faded tufts, 
humps, lumps, splay joints, and callosities. His tail is a 
ridiculous wisp, and a failure as an ornament or a fly-brush. 
His feet are simply big sponges. For skin covering he has 
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patches of old buffalo robes, faded and with the hair worn 
off. His voice is more disagreeable than his appearance. 
With a reputation for patience, he issnappish and vindietive. 
His endurance is overrated; that is to say, he dies like a 
sheep on an expedition of any length, if he is not well fed. 
His gait racks muscles like an ague. And yet this ungainly 
creature carries his head in the air, and regards the world out 
of his great brown eyes with disdain. 
more placid. 
mid. 


The Sphinx is not 
He reminds me, I don’t know why, of a pyra- 
He has a resemblance to a palm-tree. 
to. make an Egyptian picture without him. What a Haps- 
burg lip he has! Ancient? royal? The very poise of his 
head says plainly, “I have come out of the dim past, before 
history was; the deluge did not touch me; I saw Menes come 
and go; [helped Shoofoo build the great pyramid; I knew 
Egypt when it hadn’t an obelisk nor a temple; I watched the 
slow building of the Old pyramid at Sakkara. Did I 
transport the fathers of your race across the desert ? 


It is impossible 


not 
There 
are three of us: the date-palm, the pyramid, and myself. 
Everything else is modern. Goto!” 

Original character as the camel was, however, the 
author seems not to have fully realized that he was in 
Egypt until he saw an Arab kneeling and praying out 
of doors: then he asks, pathetically, *‘ Have we come 
to a land where ail our standards fail, aud people are 
not ashamed of their religion?’ But the native re- 
ligion seemed to make so little provision for the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath, that the author says: **The most 
striking way in which an American cau keep Sunday 
is by not going gunning, not even taking a ‘flyer’ at 
a hawk from the deck of the dahabeth. There wa 
chance fora tract ou this subject.””. The men work on 
Sunday as much as they do on other days, but that is 
so little that alldays seem the first day of the week. 
Not so with the women, who fulfill the usuul round of 
daily duties. The author suggests that ‘seme good 
might be done by travelers if they would distribute 
biscuit aloug the route stamped in Arabic with the 
words * Man ought todo half the work,’ or, ‘Sisters, 
rise!’”’ 

Mr. Warner is so impressed by the antiquity of 
Egypt that be declares be should not feel unkindly 
toward any man who might disugree with him upon 
any matter of date to the extent of a thousand years 
or more. **When the variation of two thousand years 
in the assignment of a dynasty seems to us a trifle, the 
two thousand years that divide us and the Romans 
shrink into po importance. In future ages the career 
of the United States and of Rome will be reckoned in 
the same era, and childrew will be taught the story of 
George Washington suckled by the wolf, and Romulus 
cutting the cherry-tree with his little hatchet,” Ruins 
of wonderful buildings erected six or seven thousand 
years ago naturally led him to wonder how many 
thousands of years of civilization were required to de- 
velop the large communities and the mechanical arts 
by which alone the mighty works of Egypt could have 
beeu performed. 

About the religion of the modern Egyptians the 
author has considerable to say, aud not always in the 
manner of criticism, either. He tells us bow one night 
bis dragoman, after trying unsuccessfully to arouse 
his crew, shouted, ‘* Cowie to prayer!’ The sleepers, 
waking, answer, ‘God is great and Mohammed is his 
Prophet.’ Theu they get up and set the sail. This is 
what it is to carry religion into daily life.’ Again, 
“Abd-el-Atti always says the ‘Friends,’ of Mohammed, 
never the followers, or disciples. It is a pleasant 
word, and reminds us of our native land. Mohammed 
had the good sense that our politicians have. When 
he wanted anything—a city taken, a new strip of 
territory added, a‘third term’ or any trifle—he ‘ put 
himself in the hands of bis friends.’”’ The following 
conversation between the author and his dragoman 
shows how even heathen cannot help stumbling upon 
the truth: 

“* Abd-el-Atti, why do you suppose the Lord permitted 
the heathen to have such a loyely place as this Philae for the 
practice of their superstitions ?’ 

““*Do’ know, be sure. Once there was a stranger, I reckon 
him travel without any dragoman, come to the tent of the 
prophet Abraham, and ask for food and lodging. He was a 
kind of infidel, not believe in God, not to believe in anything 
buta bit of stone. And Abraham was very angry, and sent 
him away without any dinner. Then the Lord, when he saw 
it, scolded Abraham. 

** But,’ said Abraham, ‘ the man is an infidel, and dots not 
believein Thee.’ 

** Well,’ the Lord he answer to Abraham, ‘ he has lived in 
my world all bis life, and I have suffered him, and taken 
care of him, and prospered him, and borne his infidelity, and 
you could not give him a dinner or shelter one night in your 
house!” 

“Then Abraham ran after the infidel, and call him back, 
and told him all that the Lord he say. And the infidel, when 
he heard it, answers, 

“If the Lord says that, I believe in him, and I believe that 
you are a prophet.’” 

The author, like every other reflective traveler in 
Egypt, can see no hope for the country except from 
the Christian religion and its attendant civilization; 
he speaks, therefore, in high praise of the American 
coilege at Beyrout, and of the various attempts which 
are being wade to educate the Egyptian girls. 
Womanhood in Egypt, as in all Moslem countries, con- 
tributes the darkest shadows to every picture. 

This volume will be sold as a humorous book, and 
no one who purchases it as such will be disappointed. 
yet it contains more solid sense than many a half 
dozen books by popular travelers. The author’s hu- 
mor is almost always evident—not like the plums ina 
pudding, to be pointed out and extracted entire, but 
like the unseen essence which lends a delightful flavor 
to everything, and is never heavy enough to be cloy- 














ing. His descriptive powers are uuusual—there is no 
other book upon Egypt so full of pictures of every 
phase of native life which decent people care to know 
about. There are no pages to be skipped; no repeti- 
tions, except of features of life or scenery which are 
most prominent; no tables of statistics which are out 
of place except in cyclopedias; no pages or paragraphs 
of florid writing in the ‘town correspoudent” style; no 
stories of brutality or heartlessness to the natives, 
which tourists sometimes mistake for fun. 1t is alto- 
gether a most enjoyable volume. Typographically it 
would be creditable to the publishers had not two 
different faces of type been used in the composition. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


History ef the United States of America, from the Discovery of 
the Continent. By George Bancrott. Ia six volumes. 
Theroughly Revised Edition. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1876. $2.50 per vel. Vols. I., Il. and IIT. 


This is the ‘‘Centenary Edition” of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s work. It appears in a more popular form than 
the previous edition, being issued in six compact vol- 
umes instead of twelve, and purchasable at a much less 
cost. We miss the portraits in this set, as well as the foot- 
notes, which in the old one are frequent and valuable; 
but, on the other band, the reader is the gainer by the 
change, as the author assures him that he has devoted 
“a solid year of close study ang undivided applica- 
tion’? to the work of revision. New and more com- 
plete materials have become accessible since the 
history was usdertaken, forty years ago, the criti- 
eisms of other historical writers have been carefully 
weighed, and every fact bas been re-examined with 
the view of attaining the greatest accuracy possible; 
so that if Mr. Bancroft could be quoted before as our 
best authority on American history in general, the 
character of bis centenary edition only enbances his 
claim to distinction in this respect 

The first three volumes have already made their 
appearance—the rest being promised before fall— 
and no doubt they are finding their way to a good 
proportion of the **centennial’’ public. The volumes 
which are to come, however, will contain the matters 
of principal interest, as Vol. ILI. drops us at the point 
where just now most of us wish to begin—the crisis of 
the Revolution. But, of course, meanwhile, these 
three are to be read, and read with care, by anyone 
who wishes to understand and appreciate the events 
and influenees which paved the way for and gave 
shape to this nation. The minor alterations in the 
work are numerous, such as the change of words and 
elimination or expansion of sentences, but 
tial points they are few; indeed, Mr. Bancroft 
says, in his preface, that he has not been obliged 
to alter many “statements” or facts in going over 
his original material. We observe, from comparison, 
that even the opening paragraph which* dismisses 
pre-Columbian disceveries as mythical, stands un- 
modified in the face of more recent investigations, 
which increase the probability that the Norsemen 
found us out some five bundred years before the 
times of the Genoese sailor. More than one antiquarian 
is ready to prove that they actually landed and settled 
here. However this may be, Mr. Bancroft very prop- 
erly wastes no space on the subject, as, in any case, 
the facts would not detract from the fame of Colum- 
bus. The early voyages down to 1600 are all treated 
within the first hundred pages. Then comes the 
sailing of the permanent colonists, and here the real 
interest of the work begins; here, also, the results 
of revision are more obvious. We get a clearer and 
fuller statement of the reasons why the first colonists 
left England; the distinction between Pilgrim, or Sep- 
aratist, and Puritan is well defined; and the colonial 
period generally, including the introduction of slav- 
ery, the vicissitudes of the settlements, the character- 
istics of each, their wars, civil and religious controver- 
sies, and the growth of free State sentiments are 
treated with satisfactory fullness. The third volume, 
it is true, does introduce us to the American Revolu- 
tion, but it is ** Epochs first and second,” as the author 
defines them, to which attention is directed. and the 
subject matter of which is confined to a consideration 
of the colonial system and the first indications of 
future,troubles. The period covered begins with 1748 
and ends with the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766. As 
the Revolution may be said to have had its known 
starting point in 1763, when the British Parliament 
resolved that it had supreme control over all colonial 
affairs, we have to make the exception in favor of this 
volume that the last two hundred pages of it must be 
read to fully understand what follows. 

Mr. Bancroft retains thesame rhetorical style in this 
edition that marks the old set, and it is open to the 
original criticism that it is occasionally labored and 
tedious, and that his statements take the form fre- 
quently of dogmatic assertion. But the history is a 
conscientious work, more philosophical than any we 
have on the United States, and we are not likely to 
have a better one until some future writer can find 
still wore material and can devote another forty years 
to the subject. 

THE DOG IN AMERICA. 


The American Kennel and Sporting Field. By Arnold Bur- 
es, late “Editor of a American Sportsman.” Lilus- 
rated. J. B. Ford & Co., New York. $4. 


The contents of this ame have long been desired 
by field sportsmen, and they are so ably presented by 
Mr. Burges that they cannot fail to be acceptable. 
The author confines himself exelusively to hunting 
dogs, and principally to the setter. He gives judicious 
and complete directions for the selection, care, train- 


in essen- 
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ing and medical and surgical treatment of the animals. 
He alse appends a large, though avowedly incem- 
plete, list of the pedigrees ef English, Gordon, Irish, 
native and cross-bred setters, and of pointers. With- 
out this list the boek would seem very incomplete, 
after the autbor’s continual insistance upon ‘* blood” 
as an absolute requisite ef a good dog. This recog- 
nition of “first families” among animals, and the 
study of desirable features yet unattained, is full of 
suggestion even to moralists and philanthropists who 
have neither time nor inclination to worry birds and 
other game. 

It is probably advisable that sportsmen’s dogs should 
be discussed in a beok by themselves; but we believe 
there would be an active market fora similar book 
upon house-dogs. That the bonds of affection which 
seem to have always existed between dogs and small 
boys and other tender-hearted human beings should 
ever be loosened is very improbable; but the charac- 
ter and appearance of tue average family dog are 
anything but what they should be. The deg of the 
hearthstone or the doer-mat is frequently loved 
nearly as well as the children who play with him, but 
he seldom receives more rational treatment or 
tematic development than the children themselves. 
A boek which would inform people how 


sys- 


to select 


house-dogs and how to train them would be very 
favorably received, especially if it simplified the 


question of natural selection by giving the addresses 
of tanners who pay good prices for the coats of worth- 
less curs. 

Mr. Burges’s instructions upon training merit the 
highest commendation. Although his pupils are only 
animals, he insists that the trainer shall have a better 
temper, a kinder disposition, mere patience, forbear- 
anee, watchfulness, and appreciation than is common 
in the school-room or even in the nursery. A well- 
trained setter displays mere intelligeuce than nine 
children out of ten, yet the author shows the amateur 
how to bring the animal to this grade of excellence 
without the use of the whip. Books of similar in- 
structions, concerning children, have been published, 
but they are not received with the desired degree of 
confideace. Threugh Mr. Burges, however, we learn 
of actual results with the brute creation, and spoiled 
pupils are so infrequent that parents and teachers 
may well afford to pay more attention to the author’s 
theory. 

NOTES. 

In My Young Alcides Miss Yonge makes a dar- 
ing but successful attempt to draw a modern parallel 
to the Hercules of old. We hope her success may 
encourage others in similar work: while almost every 
person named in the Bible is successfully used by 
ministers as a type of modern life, the characters of 
Greek and Roman mythology are used only by poets 
who do not exhibit a commendable degree of taste in 
their selections. Miss Yonge’s story should be in the 
Sunday School libraries—in all libraries, indeed, for 
while it will interest boys and stimulate them to noble 
efforts, it will touch a chord in all adult hearts that 
have not grewn callous. (Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 
1.75.) 

Although Mr. Daniels’s book, D. L. Moody, and 
His Work on Both Sides of the Sea, is highly praised, 
we are unable to see thatit is even as good as any of 
its competitors. It bears evidence of being * written 
up,’ an operation which, however advantageous it 
may be when applied to an advertisement, is not one 
which sheuld be tolerated in a biographical sketch 
about aman concerning whom people care to know 
only the plain truth. We think, too, there are some 
issues of fact to be settled between the autbor and 
those who know most about Mr. Moody. We should 
not commend the beok as being either readable or 
trustworthy. (Am. Pub. Co.; $2.00.) 

Mr. Rand’s Orchid Culture satisfies a want long 
felt among American flower lovers. So little is gen- 
erally known in America about this wonderful Class of 
plants that the author has done right in making of 
his book a manual of culture, a descriptive list, a flower- 
packer’s guide, and everythiug else which the amateur 
and even the professional florist should know. The 
single chapter in which the author names and describes 
such orchids as may be sucessfully reared in the par- 
lor is worth more than the price of the book to who- 
ever is fond of flowers. Mr. Rand writes from personal 
experience: his father owned one of the finest col- 
lections of orchids ever seen in the United States, and 
the author himself has a fine assortment in excellent 
condition. Among the other attractive features of bis 
book isa directory of the principal orchid houses in 
the United States. (Hurd & Houghton. $3.50.) 

We are glad to see that an edition of that ex- 
cellent and delightful book The Sabbath of the Fields, 
by Rev. Hugh Macmillan, has been brought to the 
United States. The author is by no means a panthe- 
ist, but he finds in nature, everywhere, reminders of 
the wisdom and goodness of God. The keynote of Dr. 
Macmillan’s book is that “ Religion in these days is too 
much separated from science.’’ He would have us 
study the fields, the woods, the brooks and the ocean 
as we study the Bible, the catechism and the commen- 
taries, because in them we may find evidences of God’s 
power and goodness in a way that cannot easily be 
misunderstood. As the author is a good churchman, 
and writes “LL.D.” and “ F.R.S.E.” after his name, 
it is not sinful for us to wish we might hear what he 
would say to the sturdy Caristian who sees in a tree 
only the pessibilities of fuel, who estimates the value 
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of a spring by its ability to water cattle in’the dry 
season, and to whom the field violet is only a torment- 
ing weed which crowds grass-roets out of place. (Mac- 
millans, N. Y. $2.00.) 

The great ability displayed by Mr. Frank Moore 
as editor of ** The Rebellion Record,”’ will undoubtedly 
influence many people to subscribe to The Record of 
the Year, anew monthly, two numbers of which have 
already appeared. The sub-title of the work reads as 
follows: “A Reference Scrap-book, Being the Montbly 

tecord of Every Important Event, of Any Nature, 
Worth Preserving. Together with a Careful Selection 
of the Choicest Current Miscellany.” lu the number 
already published there is too much of miscellany and 
too short a record of events, but this defect, and such 
others as the book exhibits, are only to be expected in 
anew publication of such scope. As it stands, it is the 
only periodical of its kind, and in Mr. Moore’s hands 
it cannot help improving. Av excellent feature of the 
work is the presentation, in each number, of the por- 
trait, from steel, of some prominent person: the pict- 
ures of William B. Astor and Mr. Moody have already 
been published, while one of Mark Twain is promised 
for early issue. (G. W: Carleton & Co. 50e. per num- 
ber.) 


We have received an entertaining little book 


from the “Celestial Empire” office, Shanghai, China, 
entitled Glimpses of Travel inthe Middle Kinydom. 


The author, Rev. Arthur Smitb, was one of three mis- 
sionaries who in the fall of 1871 madea trip of about 
a thousand miles into the interior for the purpose of 
preaching and distributing religious beoks and explor- 
ing the field preparatory te future missionary effort. 
The author is a shrewd observer and excellent narra- 
tor; 
eustoms are marked by a masterly terseness and judi- 
cious selection of language which would do credit to 
a professional humorist, as when he says, of riding a 
Chinese pack-mule, “ You feel like a boy making bis 
trial trip on a load of hay, but are deprived of his 
privilege of thrusting in a pitchfork to secure your 
balance.’’ We sheuld be giad to see this interesting 
book reprinted in America. 

In Percy Bysshe Shelley, as a Philosopher and 
Reformer, Mr. Charles Sotheran makes as good a plea 
for his subject as apy ove could make, Unfortunately, 
however, the available material is not sufficient tomake 
a reformer of the brilliant youth who wished so much 
and worked so little. Shelley is, even by Mr. Sothe- 
ran’s own showing, a warning to reformers, and there 
his influence in the reform ranks ends. He was a de- 
lightful sentimentalist with a tender heart, but with- 
out enough of moral sense to see clearly the necessary 
conditions of any desired reform, and without eitber 
the force or continuity to carry apy purpose into 
effect. Lacking the last named qualities, he might 
at least have handed down the word and explained 
it, had it not been for the other defect alluded to, but 
with the hature which he manifested when be came 
to man’s estate nothing but seutimeutalism was pos- 
sible, and this quality is the enemy of all reforms, 
even those which its possessor may mentally cherish. 
C. P. Somerby ; 41.25.) 


some of his descriptions of scenery and native 


Any indication of the return of sinful man to the 
occupation from which Adam was excluded is to be 
hailed with joy; we are, therefore, very glad to see 
Mr. E. P. Roe’s Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits. 
The author does not tell us how to escape the back- 
aches which have afflicted berry weeders and pickers 
since the primal curse was pronounced, but even a 
prospective back-ache may be awaited witb fortitude 
when it is accompanied by the hope 
berries as Mr. Roe pictures on his title-page. The 
autbor’s ** Manual” is excellent; if it were addressed 
exclusively to the owners of small gardens, we would 
pronounce it perfect. Among the great mistakes of 
the present generation is that common one that 
flowers and small fruits cost more than they come to. 
Lazy men, and those who have too much money, may 
find seeming confirmations of this old blunder, but 
men have learned better, and have 
gained out of a few square feet of earth a great deal 
more than the market value of a few roses and straw- 
berries. (E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. : 50 
ceuts.) 


of such glorious 
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(The receupt of all new publications delivered at the Kditorial Roomea 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue, 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oJ prices are desirable m ali 
cases.) 
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Business Beyartment, 


PHILOSOPHIC, BUT UNPRINCLIPLED.— 
‘““My son,” said a venerable 
“never waste your time 
always 


philosopher, 


waste somebody else's.” 


From N.Y Daily Bulletin, April 13, 1876. 


New York and the Great Exhibition. 


Not the Jeast encouraging feature of the 
present inanimate state of trade, so far as 
locakinterests in New York are concerned, is 
the interest manifested by our merchants und 
manufacturers in the approaching Centennial 
Exhibition, 
for 


Much quiet work has been going 
ward in preparation for the: 


vent; some ot 
the cabinet makers have been for mouths 
compelled to refuse orders for cases. Many 


agents for goods made elsewhere, but which 


have selling beadquarters here, will exhibit | 


us from New York, and the exhibit, when 
finally made, including articles made aud re 
presented here, will surprise everybody not 
posted as to what has been going on. Notably 
large will be the display of hardware, textile 
fabrics, shoes and clothing. Burt. the 
shoe manufacturer, will improve upon 
Vienna effort. The hardware people 
building many fine cases, but the 
suceess in the way of a show 
already completed for Devlin & Co. 
clothiers in this city. 
ture in the main building has attracted so 
much attention as this; and deservedly too, 
for although only a show cause, it is yet a little 
work of art, very creditable to designer, build- 
ers and owners. It stands in the northeast 
section of the building, just on the boundary 
tine between the United States and Mexico, 
and as far as the eye can see, 
idea of something quite 
tractive. 


great 
his 
are 
greatest 
case, is that 
the great 


it conveys an 
unique and very at- 


Its shape is 


oblong, with semi- 
circuiar ends, its color nearly black ; its design 
combines a high-pitched roof with a gold 


openwork sign along the ridge, 
in the window frames at either end, 
domes of glass surmounting the rounded ends, 
and brilliant ornamentation of gold, vermilion 


and blue, with a rich framing of majolica tiles | 


around the great single plates of glass that 
form the sides. It is said that the firm 
question will challenge competition in 
wranches of gentlemen's clothing, and shouid 
they fail of obtaining awards for merit, they 
will have at least contributed a very attrac 
tive feature to the Exhibition. 


ONCE when on a visit to the orzauist of 
a cathedral in an English town. Handel was 
requested to play the ‘tout voluntary” © 
Sunday. ‘Phe performance was such that no 
one moved trom hisseat. Once, twice, thrice, 
Handel looked round to see if they were gone 
but, oblivious even of the Sunday joint, there 
they still sat, till the organist. observing, ** Mr. 
Handel, I perceive you can’t play out the 
congregation ; let me see what I can do,”’ took 
his wonted seat, and, with afew touches, after 
the manner of many of our modern organists, 
soon galloped the congregation out. 





Drs. Strong’s Ker 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., bas Turkish, Russiwn, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





edial Institute, 


“May they always live in peace and 
harmony,’’ was the way a Yankee marriage 
notice should have wound up; but the com- 
positor, who couldn’t read manuscript very 
well, put in type, and horrified the happy 
couple by making it read, ‘** May they always 
live on peas and hominy.” 


Rotary Press for Sale, 


A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656. New 
York Post Office. 

THE country shopkeeper said: * Here, 
my friend, those balls of butter T bought of 
you last week all proved to be just three 
ounces short of a pound.” And the farmer 
innocently answered: ‘‘ Well, [don’t see how 
that could be, for I used one of your pound 
bars of soap for a weight.” 


** Get the Best.” 


“The best is the cheapest,’‘—is an old and 
true maxim. The best article for those need- 
ing spectacles or aids to sight is the ** Diamond 
Spectacles.’’ Every pair is stamped with the 
diamond trade-mark. 


SERVE HIM RIGHT.— The individual who 
was accidentally injured by the discharge of 
his duty is still very low. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


will find Brown’s Bronchial Troches beneficial 
in clearing the voice before speaking or sing- 
ing, and relieving the throat after any exer- 
tion of the vocal organs. For Coughs and 
Colds the Troches are effectual. 


not a moment of it; | 


Probably no one struc- | 


Gothic arches | 
half | 


ni} 


Fairbanks? Scales, 

IN the Machinery Hall of the International 
Exhibition bu#ding, passing along the North 
} Avenue, we arrive at Section E. 8, where we 
find 2,232 square feet of space allotted to Fair- 

banks & Co., which will enable those manu- 
|} facturers to exhibit nearly all of the 300 


modifications of their Scales, and also one of 
their large Testing Machines, similar to the 
furnished to Columbia Cellege School of 
Mines, in this city. 

Fairbanks & Co. have had allotted to them 
sufficient space to make the best exhibition 
oft weighing machines ever made by any scale 
manufacturer, and we have no doubt they 
will improve their opportunity by an 
exhibition as shall reward a carefulinspection 
by an intelligent public, and result in addi- 
tional credit and protit to the exhibitors. 

The foreign visitor who crosses our 
tinent will find Fairbanks’ 
Pacific slopes, on the 
on the Southern and cotton estates, in 
the mills of New Engiand, on the docks of 
the Atiantic seaports, in public 
offices, along our railroads and canals, 


| one 


such 


Con- 
on the 
Northwestern prairies, 


Scales 


rice 
our post- 
and in 
Males to 


innumerable stores and farms from 
California. 

Such a visitor will desire to behold a com- 
plete array of Fairbanks’ Scales in their every- 
day dress, just ready to be sold at an everyday 
price to an everyday customer for everyday 
purposes—just as they are being made now at 
the rate of 1,100, of all sizes and patterns, 
weekly, for farmers, railroad men, 
keepers, public officers, private families, 


store- 


| manufdcturers, scientific men, and every- 
| 
bodr. 

People will persist in talking about “ hard 


times,” and most of them have good cause for 
compiaint., Fairbanks & Co. are doing a larger 
business this year than ever before; and the 
extraordinary facilities possessed by them to- 
day, after years of experience them 
obtain «a of the business 
throughout the States, with a rapidly extend- 
ing influence in all European markets. 

From Calcutta to Yokohama, from Pekin to 
Melbourne, from Alexandria to Constanti- 
| nople, from New Zealand to Java and Malta, 
in England itself—where the championship in 
scale-making vas formerly 
ognized—the Fuirbanks Standard Scale 
now in use. Messrs. Fairbanks & Co. declared 
their ability to supply the weighing public of 
the world with Standard scales at the lowest 
priee, and the world is taking them at their 
This is why their works are and 

| their business thriving. 
| A staff of experienced assistants will be in 

attendance daily, from the opening to 
of the Exhibition, glad to receive 
American and European friends or strangers, 
| who may seek information or advice. 

| If every section of the building were filled 


'*,» enable 


scale 


to control 


claimed and rec- 


is 


all | 


word. busy 


the 
; Close 


>| with similar products of American ingenuity, 


integrity, industry, capital, and enterprise, 
and all were samples of business prosperity, 
we might, a8 a nation, 
| progress. 


feel just pride in our 


MCHELIEU’S remark, 
such word as ‘fail,’’’ should be modified to 
meet the present unpleasant times, 
state about how many cents will be 
the dollar. 


“There’s no 


80 as to 


paid on 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 


AN INNOCENT BOY.—The othereday a 
Detroiter who has a good record of army ser- 
vice took down his revolver to shoot a cat 
which had been hanging about the house. 
After looking at him while he fired six shots, 
the cat walked away. While he was loading 
up for more destruction, the shooter's small 
boy inquired, * Father, did you ever kill any 
| one while you were in the army?” “T sup- 
| pose so, my son.”’ After a long pause the boy 
continued, “Then you must have got near 
enough to hit em with an axe, didn’t you?” 


Art Photography. 

G. G. Rockwood, 839 Broadway, New York, 
one of our longest established and best pho- 
tographers, has wisely reduced the rates as 
follows: Imperial cards, $6 per dozen, two 
dozen for $10. Cartes de visites, $3 per dozen, 
two dozen for $5. 


Averill Paint. 

If any of our readers are thinking of paint- 
| ing their houses this spring, we advise them 
to send to Seeley & Stevens, 32 Burling Slip, 
N. Y., for samples and circulars of the Averill 
Chemical Paint. This is not a new-fangled 
experiment, nor a paint made simply to sell, 
but an article of real merit, cheaper and bet- 
ter in every respect than any lead and oil 
paint ever made. A personal test of it for 
six years past enables us to speak thus confi- 
dently concerning it.—lllustrated Christian 
Weekly. ~ 


“A Slight Cold,” Coughs. 
Few are awace of the importance of check- 


ing a cough or ‘“‘SLIGHT COLD” which would 
yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, often 





attacks the lungs. ‘* Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ give sure and almost immediate 
relief. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Dry Goods, 

NOVELTIES IN FASHIONS.—Wilson & Greig, 
771 Broadway, %th street, are now exhib- 
iting their New Spring and summer Fashions 
in Cloaks and Costumes. Many of the 
are confined exclusively to their house. 

They have imported one of the 
sortments of Spring Costumes to be found in 
this country. Their 
from the most fashionable 
and intended 
their Dressmaking, 
fit cannot be 
having served 
Monday, were 


cor. 
fabrics 
largest as- 
costumes imported 
Parisian houses, 
as patterns for 
which for style, taste and 
excelled. All 
their purpose 
reduced to less 
They are the 
for many 


are 


are ideas and 


their costumes 
patterns last 
than one-half 
greatest bar- 


> as 


their original cost, 
consider- 
many of 
before on 


ga’ns we have seen years, 
ing the style and quality of mat: 
which have never been 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Their Dress and Cloak-inaking Department 
is under the supervision of the 
tent and experienced persons, and all work | 
warranted to give action. | 

Their Stock also embraces Ladies’ and Chil- | 


rial. 
exhibited 





most compe- 


Sutis 


dren’s Furnishing Goods, and Ladies’ and 
Children’s Cloaks, Novelties in Fabrics for 
Costumes, so that orders for Wedding and 


Infants’ Outfits.,can be promptly filled in the 
very best manner and in the newest styles. 
This is one of the best and most reliable 
New York for Novelties of every 
lescription, and may well be cailed the ** Nov- 
elty House.”’ 


houses in 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ATLANTIC 
FOR JUNE 


PRESENTS A BRILLIANT TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


MR. WHITTIER’S Hymn written for the 
Opening of the International Exhibition. 
toeday, is given, with the Original Music by 
JOHN K,. PAINE, 


MARK TWAIN'S humorous paper on The 





Facts concerning the Recent Carnival ot 
Crime in Connecticut is one of his very best. 
MR. HOWELLS describes A Shaker Village 

in his characteristic and delightful style 
HENRY JAMES, JR.,. cives the first chapters 
f his capital new Novel, The American. 
MRS. KEN BLE 


of her debut uj 


brings her Gossip to the time 


n the stage. 

CHARLES FRANCISADAMS, JR., contrib- 
ntes another vaiuable articie on The State and 
the Kailroads, 

T. B. ALDRICH has a pleasin 
Besides the 

clever short St 

by PROF. 
full reviews of 

Music. 








poem, Unsung. 


above there are several Poems. 
ory.a Literary E y,an able 
FELIX ADLER, of Cornell, 


Recent Literature, Art, 


a 

article 
and 

and 





Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


PRICE; 35 
life-siz« 


cents a number; $4.00 a year; 
Portrait of Longfellow, $5.00. 


with 


H. O. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, 


Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Speller’s Vade-Mecum 


WEBSTER’S 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated 


with nearly TWO HU NDR ED Engravings. This 
volume embraces a careful selection of mere 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 


junguage; and contains 
Weightand Measure. 
Phrases, 


Tables of Money, 
Abbreviations, Words, 
Proverbs. &c.. from the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Modern Lancuages, Rules for 
Spelling, &c., &c., making the mest complete 
and usetal poc ket companion extant. It is 
beautifully printe -d on tinted pape r,and bound in 
Moroceo, Tucks, gilt edges, #1. wr sale everywhere. 
Sent by mai! on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Publishers of Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching 
MOR 1876. 


The Ministry of the Word, 


By Wm. M. Taylor. D.D., 


MINISTER OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 
NEW YORK. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


ANSON D, F, RANDOLPH & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St.. New York. 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, tmperial size, 
mounted on card-board, 10 x 12, by Rockwood, N. 
Y. Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 

Henry Ward Beecher 
Mra. H.W. Beecher 
Both to One Address 








FRANK 


JENKINS. 
27 Park Place, N, Y. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Completion of the Old Testament Portion of 


The Speaker's Commentary 


by the issue of the sixth volume 


EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and the MINOR PROPHETS. 
By Rev. 
Rev. 1 


DELL, Rev. F 


Dr. §. CURREY, 
E 
MEYRICK 


Archdese 
HUXTABLE, 


Res 


mH. J. 
Prof 


ROSE, 


FULLER. Rev GAN- 


=. CLARK, and Rev 


W. DRAKE. 


One volume, royal Avo; cloth, #5 00 


marks 
f this great 
section covering 


This volume 
pre 
of the 
ciseness of statement, c 


an important point in the 
the completic 


Testament. ¢ 


wresso enterprise 


the Old 


nm 
‘on- 
rm, thor- 
mg the characteristics 


‘The s 


pupactness of fu 


ougiiness of research are am 
whicn have secured for 


wide 


peaker’s Commen- 


turv’’ such popularity and usefulness, 


rk 


and 


each succeeding voluine of the w brings these 


feutures into greater prominence. 


The Previously 


Are: 

OUCH (1vel.); JOSHUA, 
AML EL, tl KINGS (1 vol); I 
CHRONICLES. EZRA, NEHEMIALIL, 
(vol); JOB, PSALMS PROVERBS 
OF Se wee ve Is 

and LAMENT ATIONS 


Five Volumes Published 


res ee ae JUDGES 
NGS 

ESTHER 

. nt CLE- 

SIAS'TES, SONG A 

IAH, JEREMIAH a 
vol.). 

Re Per vol., cloth, 
half-caif, #7 


yal &vo £5.00 ; 


a. 


kheep, ¥6.50; 


Just the Books for a Brief Course in History. 
Epochs of Ancient History. 


(Uniform with the series ** Epochs of Modern 
History.”’) 
THE INITIAL VOLUME, 


The Greeks and the Persians. 


By Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. With maps and tables. 
12m, cloth, #1. 
For those who have not the time or inclination 


to master the n 
greatest hist ries is especially adapt- 
Tho and of handy size,the vol- 
umes will not be found merely dry Pate ments of 


10re comprehensive works of our 


rians, this s 
ugh eo 


ed. ncise 


facts, but interesting accounts of the periods of 
which they treat, written by persuns already well 
known in literature Kach volume contains sev- 
eral maps and tables, to better illustrate the 
events of which it treats,and each one is complete 
in itself. 

*.* The above books for sale by all Booksellers, 


or willbe sent pre paid on receipt of price by 


Scribuer, Armstrong & Co., Publishers, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway. New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIBERTY BELI 

4 ADEN JLIsks. 
The best collection of NATIONAL and PATRI- 

OTIC SONGS and HyMNs of all nations, arranged 

4s solos, duets, quariettes, and choruses, and suit- 

able for all occasions. The cuvntents are freshly 

compiled by one of our best musicians, and em- 








brace over sixty of the choicest gems of all coun- 
tries. It also contains the DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL AD- 


DRESS, and the cover is embellished with a most 
beautiful iluminated picture of the INDEPEND- 
ENCE BELL. The musical typography 1s very 
hundsome,andin order to put this choice souvent of 
— Cente snnial within the reach of all, the prices 

.for paper covers, 50 cts.; boards, 75 cts. WM. A. 
POND & CO., 547 Broadway, Brar 
Square, N 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 


ch Store, 39 Union 





RECORD rue YEAR. 
UST READ Y—The second number (May) of 


J this wonderfully p sealer and attractive new 
monthly magazine and diary of important events 
and current miscellany. A capital number, full of 
the very choicest reading matter, and a superb 
steel portrait of Moody, the great Kevivalist. 
Price 50 cents. 

A New Monthly Magazine, or sort of Keference 
Scrap-book. Being the monthly record of every 
important event of any nature, in any part of the 
world, together with a selecticn of the choicest 
current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. By far the most attractive and readable 
high-toned monthly magazine ever issued. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square. New York. 


The Sabbath-School Teachers’ 
Commentary, 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully tlustrated. 
Price (post-paid) $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
tS The “ International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two years! 


PUBLISHED BY 


BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 & 113 William St.. 113 & 115 State St., 
New YorK. __CHICAGO. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. s LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St., N. Y, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 

THOUGH we cannot behold thee, our Father, we rejoice 
that thou dost bearin upon us some sense of thy being. 
Thine influence disturbs the soul; and thou dost move again 
over the utter chaos to brood and to bring forth light and 
order and beauty. We rejoice that we have felt the sacred 
touch of thy Spirit; and, although we are not yet free, 
although we have not risen out of chaotic disorder, thou hast 
breathed upon us the conception of better things; thou hast 
awakened in us a holy desire—a striving for attainment. 
Theu art bringing us into a nearer understanding and love 
of things divine; and thou art causing us toabhor sin, and to 
mourn over imperfection. Thou art teaching us, while yet 
we are in the thrall and bondage thereof, by faiih to lean 
npon thee, and to trust thy mercy, and that divine influence 
which conducts us safely through life, and which shall lift 
us through the triumplis of death intoa higher sphere, and 
into glories unrevealed. 

And now, we thank thee for all those revelations. Although 
at times they die out of the heaven, and we are in the night, 
and we see no more the glorious visionin the clouds; yet 
the sun that sets rises again; and to our despondency come 
otber hopes and rejoicipgs ; and the vision is ever changing 
but ever glorious ; and we are full of faith and courage, not 
by reason of what we are, but by reason of that infinitude 
of goodness which thou art; and it is ours, since we are 
thine; and we rejoice in our safety ; and we rejoice in all 
suffering, knowing that, when most we seem abandoned and 
desolate, we are not alone. Thou art round about us; and 
where thou art it is more populous than where the angels of 
heaven are. How sweet are thy thoughts unto us! How we 
reioice that thou kKnowest us by name, and that thou feelest 
toward us all that tender love which parents feel toward 
their children, each by itself! As the father pitieth his 
ebildren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. Thou 
knowest the days in which we are becalmed. Thou 
knowest the days in which we are stormed, Thou knowest 
the disquietude which we fecl. Theu knowest the times of 
alarm and the times of battle’ The prosperity and the ad- 
versity, the Aght and the shadow, the joy and the sorrow, 
pass before thee in an endless chain. Only thou art forever 
unchanging and unchangeable ; and in thy fidelity,in thy 
love, in thy care, and in thy power, which is adequate to 
every emerg@ucy, we put our trust. If God be for us, who 
can be against us? 

Bring into this blessed hope and into this fortress and 
refuge more and more those that are children of trouble, and 
that abide daily in distress. Reach forth thine hand to those 
that are of little faith. Rebuke them with thine eye, beam- 
ing love for their lack of faith. Why should they despond 
whom God loves’ Why should we question thee, and ask thee 
for one andanothber token? Why should we desire that thou 
shouldst give us signs that thou art present? May we have 
that love for thee, and that confidence in thee, which time, 
and distance, and trouble, and conscious unuworthiness— 
nothing can change. May we abide in thee in the night as 
well as in the day ; in the winter as well as in the summer. 

O Lord our God, we pray that thou wilt make thyself more 
necessary to our thought-life. May we discern thy brizht- 
ness in all things which we discern atall. May there be a 
sanctifying influence which shall run out through all our 
affiliations in the household: in all our associations and 
friendships; in all our affairs; in prosperity ; in adversity ; 
in health and strength and success, or in sickness and weak- 
ness and desponéency and defeat. Who can be against us, it 
thou art forus? May this, day by day, with more and more 
Meaning and cemfort, be our thought. We pray that thou 
wilt bless our households. Bless the families that are repre- 
sented here. Bless the children, and those that care for them. 
Bless all that serve thee in the lower offices of life. Bless all 
upon whom thou hast put responsibility. May they have the 
saving grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. Wilt thou breathe 
upon them the blessedness of the Spirit, until every house- 
hold shall be as if filled with sweet incense from heaven. 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon all 
fhe young under our charge in this church—the little army, 
Grant that they may be valiant for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Growing up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, may 
they be filled with truth, with honor, with fidelity, with 
piety. Learning to love God from the morning of life. and 
learning to love their fellow men, may they grow up to be a 
generation that shall serve thee better than we have done. 
May they be more exalted than we are, and live more to th 
honor and glory of God. 

We pray for our whole land. We beseech thee, grant th: 
blessing to rest upon the President of these United States. 
and upon those whe are joined in authority with him. Bies- 
the Congress now assembled, all the legislatures of the seve- 
ral States, all courts, all judges, all magistrates, and all ciu- 
zens. And grant that our institutions may be more just and 
pure, and that those who administer them may do it with a 
single eye to the welfare of men and to the glory of God 
Spread abroad the light of intelligence and knowledge ana, 
virtue. May there be those that search out the debased, and 
gather them into thy kingdom. May there be those that 
shall seek such as are in sickness or in sin, and have no man 
to care for them. May there be those that shall lay the foun- 
dations of society so that coming generations may stand 
upon the true basis of piety and knowledge. 

And we pray that thou wilt bless all the natfons of the 
earth. Weare weary of waiting. Grant that the time may 
make haste. Purge out the darkness and the leaven of w ick- 
edness. May men not only come to knowledge, but through 
knowledge may they come to justice and to purity. May 
the nations be free. May war sink again, with its hidcous 
figure, whence it came. May the ion of heaven arise. 
May the new Jerusalem, into which entereth nothing that 
harins, hang in the heavens until the new heaven and the 
new earth are accomplished and joined—until Christ shall 
ceme to reign a thousand years. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and 
Spirit. Amen. 










*SUNDAY MORNING, April 30, 1876. LESSON: Isa. xl. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 191, 778,729. Reported ex pressly for the 
Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 
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GODS NATURE, THE SINNEWS HOPE. 

“For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely fer a righteous 
man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die. But God commendeth his love to- 
ward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us. Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath through him. For if, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son: much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life.”’"—Rom. v. 6-10. 


4 7 Eare not used to this interior and psycho 

logical thinking which abounds in the writings 
of Paul. He is the Plato of the Gospel. Although he 
bad the special marks of national life, and although 
the time element, or the spirit of the age, was upon 
him, and although these make themselves manifest in 
the record, yet as he took for his unit of measurement 
the mind of man and the mind of God, and as these 
remain substantially the same in every generation of 
the world, these writings are as fresh and strong to- 
day as they were the hour in which they were written; 
stronger,—because they have received all the illumi- 
nation which comes from additional experience, and 
from the development of the buman mind. 

Onue of the,reasons, therefore, for the obscurity of 
the argumentative writings of Paul lies in the fact 
not that he is reasoning on themes so remote but that 
be is reasoning ou themes so interior—on themes to 
which we come not by the power of thinking, but by 
the force of living. And as we seldom, and never in 
respect to great multitudes, fing men living profound- 
ly by the interior, so our interior methods of reason- 
ing, our internal aualogies, are very few; and where 
they exist they go with us but a very little distance. 

There is no intrinsic difficulty in Paul’s writings: 
the difficulty is only in our lack of spiritual letters by 
which to read matter. Tlie passage before us is pro- 
found, and yet its meaning may be very obvious be- 
cause it stands in such connection with experience 
among men in their relations that we are enabled, by 
analogy, to transfer our thought from one to the 
other. 

Let us look, then, for a moment at this course of 
thought. It results in the certainty of every man’s 
salvation. It teaches trust in the Lord Jesus Christ 
because be saves out of reasons that lie hid in his own 
nature. I do not mean that there are reasons hid, in 
the sense of being undisclosed. The grounds on which 
weexpect to live in a higher sphere and ina nobler 
state of development are not our own skill and power, 
but the goodness, the wisdom and the power that are 
in God. These are the foundation of our hope, of our 
certainty, in this matter. See how Paul comes to it: 

** When we were yet without strength [spiritual strength] 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly.” 

That takes in the circuit of the whole world, and all 
the periods of time. It is not said that he died for the 
best part of the ungodly; that he died for the children 
of genius, the children of reason, or the children of 
morality; that be died for the elect: he died for the 
ungodly. As broad as that is, so broad is the efficacy 
of the death of the Lord Jesus Christ. If there is any- 
thing in this life which lies outside of that horizon, if, 
when you have swept the line and encompassed the 
ungodly, there is anybody that lives on the other side, 
it has not yet been revealed.. It is universal humani- 
ty, and that in its state of wickedness and spiritual 
weakness, that is in the mind of Paul. It was for 
men dead in trespasses and sins, and because they 
were dead in trespasses and sins, that Jesus Christ 
died. 

Then, in order to set forth the magnitude of such a 
deed, and to bring it home to the imagination, the 
understanding, and the affections of men, a contrast is 
instituted. “This is a eourse of conduct that you 
scarcely could have expected among men,” says the 
apostle: 

“Scarcely for a righteous man will one dic: yet peradven- 
ture for a good man some would even dare to die.”’ 

Here is an antithesis. There is the righteous man, 
self-respecting, and cautious, all bis life, never to do 
wrong; never to harm anyone; to discharge every 
just obligation; to conform to his sense of right and 
wrong; to avoid evil, and to do that which is good. 
Such men abound in the history of the world. There 
are not many of them at any one time; there are not 
many of them found together; but, scattered through- 
out the community here and there, are men the whole 
course of whose life is toward rectitude. They watch 
against evil in themselves, and against doing harm to 
their fellow-men. But it does not follow that because 
aman is just and upright he is necessarily attractive. 
On the contrary, maby Men who are rigorously just 
are far from being sympathetic, or fronPexciting sym- 
pathy io others. A just man is admirable, but he is 
not always lovable; and men do not die for their ad- 
miration, though they may die for their love. Dying 
for one’s love is net difficult. Thousands of men have 
thrown away their lives for those whom they loved. 
Men will follow their leaders through fire and battle. 
Mothers bave died for their children, and are dying 
long, lingering deaths for them all the time. Brothers 
and sisters will defend each other to thedeath. Inthe 
reaim of personal love it is easy to find persons that 
would dare to die, 

The antithesis is between a man that is merely just 
and a man who has that quality, that sort of gooduess, 
which comes from sympathy with men. The just man 
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says, ‘Do not let me burt:’’ the good man says, “Let 
me bless.’”” The just man says, * Let me take nothing 
from my fellow-men”: the good man says, ** Let me 
bestow much upon them.” The just myn says. * Let 
me be pure’: the good man says, ‘Let me draw all 
men into purity.” One is equitable: the other is be- 
nevolent. One seeks his own perfectnuess: the other 
seeks the welfare of those about bim. And even a 
philanthropist is not always a very attractive man. It 
isin that realm where goodness takes ou the form of 
sympathy and entbusiastic affection that we fiud men 
have real interest in their fellows. It is where they 
feel that they are indivisible in their tnward life. 
There they will do heroic things for each other. And 
as you ge away from this glowing center of intense 
personal affection, the impulse of self-sacrifice grows 
weaker and weaker; and very few will die for an ab- 
stract person—for a governor, for a judge, for a repre- 
sentative, for a man who is nerely knowu to possess @ 
sort of abstract virtue. 

Look, then, at the force of the figure. ‘ Now and 
then,” says the apostle, “* you can find a man who will 
die, not for a just man, an able citizen, a learned per- 
son, a popular character, but for those that are very 
near to them—tbat dwell in their circle of warmth and 
sympathy and love; but God commends bis love 
toward us ia that while we were yet sinpers Christ 
died for us.”” He died for us, who are infinitely be- 
neath him, infinitely remote from him, infinitely far 
from being lovable and excellent, infinitely removed 
from clinging affection to him. He died for us while 
we were yet sinners. Not only that, he died for us 
while we were his enemies. N 

The reason of his dying, then, was, not that it was a 
pity that such excellence should be allowed to mis- 
carry. There was no excellence to die for. The motives 
power was not the paternal instinct by which loving 
children are succored by the strong hand of loving 
parents; for we were not children; we were cnemies. 
Men are under a God that commends his love in that 

ray 

Tnen comes the inference which the passage was 
meant to carry. In interpreting his love to men, 
Christ was willing to die for them. And when one 
man dies for another, you must not narrow your coli- 
ception fof it. What death means is not the pangs 
through which a person goes when he passes frem this 
life; itis what he givesup. Mere dying is as the fall- 
ing of an apple, or the dropping of a flower from the 
stem. The simple act of dying is not worthy ofa 
thought or a record. Dying, in its full import, includes 
foresight and retrospect. When the mother is sick, 
and is about to go out of life, dying, to her, is that 
which she sees when she looks upen her companion 
and helpless children, and all the prospects which she 
has bad on earth. Dying is giving up all that bas 
made life attractive. When we die, we give up wealth; 
we give up hope; we give up influence; we give up all 
that feeds the eye and the intellect; we give up all re- 
search in the realm of human life; we give up friend- 
ship; we give up all earthly endearments. 

{pv considering the laying down of one’s life for an- 
other, we are not to tbiuk simply of that which he 
oes through in the act; we are to think of that which 
he relinquishes. Weare to take into consideration bow 
much he gives up. In so far as this world is concerned 
itis annihilation—it is putting one’s self out of exist- 
ence. Whatever a good man sees or covets or thinks 
of in treasure, in ambition, in taste, in beauty, or in 
affection, he lays on the altar of love when be con- 
sents to die forafriend. But when God dies for man, 
whatever there is in the heaven above, whatever there 
is in the circuit of the infinite, the whole of the being 
and resources of God is put into the work of love. He 
sacrifices Himself, He uses himself for the supply of 
an iufinite stream of diviue benignity and sympatby 
and recuperative love. 

Now, it is the augmenting, by these various analo- 
gies, of our sense of God’s dying for us, that brings us 
in close contact with the thought, “If he would do 
so much in dying, how much more would he do in 
living?’ It is designed to affect the imagination, the 
reason and the sympathies of men, and to open the 
ways of confidence by which they can come to the 
God who is willing to do that. And in connection 
with this,is the thought, “If be would do so much 
while we are enemies, how much more would he do if 
we should become friends!” 

Ifan unlettered lover, bearing witness to the strength 
of his affection by the sacritice of himself, is a benefit 
so fruitful to the one for whom the sacrifice is made, 
how much more fruitful a benefit it would be if he 
had achieved all the vobler elements of life, and if in 
this self-sacrifide were included all the resources of a 
disinterested love! And thisis the thought which we 
bave suggested in regard to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

**God commended his love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being now 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him. For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son; much more, being reconciicd, 
we shall be saved by his life.” 

If men lying out exposed to the enemy on the plains 
are safe, no antagonist daring to go up and touch 
them, or being able to reach them, how much safer 
would they be if they were gathered into a fort where 
no hostile foe could strike them erraketbem! And 
if when we were without God, without hope, without 
moral quality in the world, if when we were dead in 
trespasses and in sins, the heart of God so yearned for 
us that Christ came to manifest him to us, and to 
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bring near to us a comprehension of the divine gov- 
ernment, the divine law, aud the divine purpose; if 
when we were afar off from God he was made known 
to us, and the message of his love was sent to us, 
how much more shall we know bim and understand 
that message when we are brought into sweet and 
sympathetic relationsbip to him tbrough Christ! 

So, then, though there are very many philosopbical 
outlets giving rise to discussions of transcendent im- 
portance, I shall this morning consider only the main 
drift of the passage I have selected—namely, the great 
and glorious truth that the nature of God is such that 
those who are utterly undeserving and utterly sinful 
may put the utmost trustin him for salvation, not on 
aceount of what they are, nor on account of what 
they will become, but on account of what he is. 

There has been a very offensive way of ¢tating this. 
There is an.offensive way of stating the sweetest things 
in life. It has been the trouble with a great deal of 
theology that it has been molded in the hardest schools 
of cold intellectual reasoning, and has come to us 
without flesh or skin—in bare bones. 

Suppose, in describing one of the most delightful 
events that ever occurs in this life—the wedding of 
congenial hearts and the founding of a household—I 
should say, *‘ An impetuous young map, seeing a fair 
virgin, dashed in, over the affection of the father and 
mother, and won her, and carried her away from the 
household, and the father and mother never had her 
any more afterwards, except in an indirect way.” 
What a brute he was! No; so far from that, every- 
body in the whole village came out, with smiles, to 
the wedding, and congratulated the young man and 
the maiden and the father and mother. If you state 
it the ether way everybody sees what a beautiful 
thing such an event is. The young man finds his mate, 
and she reciprocates his love, and they are joined in 
wedlock. If you state it one way, it is a meam trans- 
action; if you state it the other, it is God’s bounty. 

Now, a great many say, “ A man by nature caonot 
do anything. He is utterly helpless.’”’ They say to a 
man, ‘**You never can do anything good. Do net 
depend on your repentance or your good’ works. 
Nothing on earth is going to save you. Only God’s 
will can do it.””. When we have insulted a man’s self- 
respect; when we have thrown contempt en his 
habits of thought and feeling; when we have beaten 
dewn his pride (and when you have beaten down a 
man’s pride you have beaten down bis common sense), 
you say to him, ‘* You must submit yourself to the 
mere merey of God. God is sovereign. He bad a 
right to make you as he pleased, to put you where he 
pleased, and to give you as much or as little as he 
pleased; and vou cannot help yourself. There is no 
use of recalcitration. There is the infinite, and you 
must take it as you find itand submit toit.” Hvery- 
body says—or if he doesn’t say it he thinks it; or if he 
does not think it he feels it—*t | won’t if I can help it; 


and yet I would rather submit than go to hell.’”’ So 
men take God as just one thing better than hell. Oh, 


how edious it is when you come to think of the whole 
tenoref Scripture, which declares that God commends 
his love to us! 

How does he do it? By opening up to the world 
what heis. Whatishe? He is a being that, looking 
down upon nascent existence among men of crude 
elements, of germinant qualities, ignorant, misled by 
bad habits, by selfishness, by animalism, by all things 
weak and stupid, gross and vile,—and seeing these 
things, has compassion upon them. Why? Because 
it is his nature to be sorry for anybody that suffers; 
because it is his nature to pity those that are bad; be- 
-ause it is his nature to have compassion on weakness 
and wickedness avd want; because, rather than that 
these things should exist, he 1s willing to give himself. 

We cannot, of course, think of God asagitizen. We 
cannot think of him asa child, as a yeuth, as a man. 
We canpot think of him as having passed through 

various stages of growth. We must interpret the re- 
sources of his existeace, the whole stream of his na- 
ture, the whole eompass and purpose of his action. 
The real wish of his heart te help weakness, to cleanse 
impurity, to redeem from spiritual bondage, to lift up 
the castdown, to break open the tyrant’s door, to 
bring the endungeoned prisoner out into the light, to 
knock off the rusty shackles, to give light to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, and cleanness to the leper, to 
restore men, to bring them up to their own selves so 
that they shall be fit to be brought home to the divine 
realm and relationship—this must be understoed. 

But bear what theology says: that he bas done these 
things because Christ made aun atonement which 
enabled him todothem. Did Christ make Ged? Did 
God bave compassion upon men on acceunt of a little 
transaction in history outside of bimself? Was the 
atonement a certain sort of giving security? Wasita 
kind of endorsement? Wasita political machine? It 
was a disclosure of the everlasting nature of God. It 
wag, as it were, bringing inte dramatic form the genius 
and the nature of the eternaland the immutable. It 
was, by the revelation of the interiomkingdom of God, 
bringing to bear upon men motives which shoald in- 
spire them. It was exciting in them ambition and 
aspiration that they might be lifted up and transform- 
ed into the divine likeness. 

And although it was needful that there should be 
suffering; although the death of Christ was necessary ; 
it does not follow that a change of the feelings and 
dispositions of the Eternal Father was required. For 
he loved first; and the kingdom of Christ was a king- 

dom of love. It was not necessary to open the interior 





soul of God to the thought of love. That thought was 
20t one that followed a transaction. The transaction 
itself was impelled by the foregoing love. It is the 
fruit of the divine impulse towards pity and compas- 
sion and restoring mercy. There can be no true con- 
ception of the divine moral government in this world 
which does not fit the evolving nature of things, the 
genius of time, the structure of human society, to the 
very nature of man. You get further and further 
away from God by accepting any view of him which 
does not make him one that is fitted to the wants, the 
inefficiency, and the sinfulness of the race. 

When the babe comes into this life, what does it 
find? A great thundering world that it knows noth- 
ing about. To the little babe the world is like a great 
dragon that would eat it up without remorse. It finds 
nothing but the arms of that dragon reaching out for 
it. It does not know anything. It not know 
enough to know that it does not kuow anything. It 
is nothing. It isacipher; and the motber stands be- 
fore that cipher and gives value toit. It finds mother- 
hood, which is another name for self-sacrifice, utter, 
for the sake of interpreting to the child its own life, 
its forth-putting, watching all the way up to see it 
develop. It is the mother that thinks and foresees for 
the child. It is she that restrains the child from going 
wrong, and impels it toward that which is right. 
isto the child a harbor from the storm, a refuge from 
weariness, and a protection from danger. Thaé child, 
born out of the mother, is perpetually, by the suffer- 
ing of the mother, carried forward; aud this evevt 
stands asa type of that greater and grander event iu 
the history of mankind when God sent his Son to take 
on the form and figure of man, and suffer and die for 
them. That was the moral governmeut of God. It 
was the manifestation ef the divine nature; and it 
met the necessity of bringing to selfish men the con- 
ception of the generosity of the divine love. It 
brought te men who were greedy, whose nature it 
was to be centripetal, and to cause the elements of 
life to revolve about themselves as a center, as a vor- 
tex that would swallow down everything, the concep- 
tion of a Being whose nature whirls the other way, 
whose life is centrifugal, and who lives by giving and 
by pouring abroad the endlessness of his mercy and 
It broke through the hard skull of animal- 
ism, and interpreted the ineffable glory of a soul 
living in a higher light and influence than that which 
is enjoyed by the undeveloped populations of this 
world. 

Christ came to interpret himself and his Father 
they are one. He came to make known what God 
was. Hecame te bring all mankind into relations of 
faith and trust. He came to bring them home. Now, 
says the Apostle, “If God died for sinpers while yet 
they were enemies, if they received a benefit from 
him while yet they were so far eff, unconscious and 
helpless; amd if they receive a greater benefit from 
him when they are drawn near to him by faith, and 
when they have hope in the Lord Jesus Christ, how 
mech mere shall they be saved from sin and penalty 
when God loves them and they leve him personally?” 
Not, however, that he would do more for them then 
than befere—for the very figure of death represents 
the uttermost that one can do fer another. He did all 
that the divine nature could do for them when they 
were enemies, because then they needed most; but 
when he brings them within the circuit of his sym- 
pathy and leve, bis mercy is more available to them 
because they are more sensitive, and because, being 
brought nearer to him, the divine power takes hold of 
them through their regenerated nature avd through 
their spiritual affections, as it could not while they 
were living in the flesh, aud in the pride and selfish- 
ness of the world. 

This, then, beimg the disclosure of God, I think you 
will be able to follow me when I say, first, that you 
see exactly how it is that we are not saved by good 
works, and yet that good works should accompany all 
Christian faith and hope. This, you know, has been 
the theme of much controversy in theelogy. Men 
have felt, ‘‘If you discredit good works, what eucour- 
agement has anybody to do well?” Go back to your 
experience. Narrow the circle of yourtbought. How 
is it in life? 

When I go into the city as a merchant, and wish to 
win the confidence of tbe president of a bank, I do 
him a little favor here; I do him a little favor there; 
Linfluence things for him; lexalt him; avd Ihave a 
purpose in my mind all thetime. I know bow it will 
be about six months ora year hence. I am going to 
use him, and I want to win bim, and I put him into a 
position where I bave a moral leverage upon him. So 
I bring him to my succor. People say, “In business 
that is wise eneugh: in worldly affairs that is the way 
you must do, You cannot expect that a man is going 
to take care of you from upmselfish motives. Abstract- 
ly, everybedy is selfish. If you want a man to serve 
you, you must lay him under obligation to you. You 
must make him your friend by some service. You 
must gain his confidence. Then yeu may get the divi- 
dend of gratitude.” 

That is legitimate in one way, and toa certain ex- 
tent; but suppose a man should attempt to court a 
noble, disinterested woman on such principles, and 
should begin by sending her a bundred dollars, and 
sheuld go on by writing a biographical account of her 
and getting it published in the newspapers, aud should 
follow that up by talking in the most extravagantly 
eulogistic manner about her where he knew it wouid 
be carried to her, and then should go to her and say, 


does 


She 


goodness. 


for 
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“IT have done this, that, and the other thing for you: 
don’t you think it fair that you should love me?’ If 
she did, she would be just worthy of him, and no more. 
It weuld be a mere mechanical bargain. But the 
heart is not bought: it is not buyable. If you get love 
at a price, it is “bogus,” you may be sure; fer real 
affection is self-moved, without consideration, without 
remuneration, spontaneous, inevitab'e, from the very 
nature of the soul. When one approaches a noble 
personu—a woman a man, ora man a woman—nature 
teaches that the only access of one to another in love 
s through essential nobleness and excellence. That 
is the law of affection aud of approach. Men write 
poetry, they dress elegantly, they are circumspect in 
their manners, they are goed natured, they smile, 
they run to and fro en a thousand errands of kind- 
ness, they are full of admirableness, when they would 
win the affection of one for whom they feel affection. 
They win love by love, not at ail. There is no 
money or price that a true heart knows. Itsexchanges 
are not low equivalents and equipollents. They are 
sifts, or they are nothing. They are unalloyed attach- 
ments of love to love, of heroism to hereism, of enthu- 
siusm to enthusiasm. Love is elective affinity. Itis a 
celestial attraction of souls, ; 

Now, we 





or 


are won of God, through the Lord Jesus 


Christ, to a true life of love; and we are not saved be- 
cause we bave done this, that or the other thing, nor 
because we have avoided this, that or the other thing: 


ey, 


we are saved because God loved us. 
Most people think that God's iove is to be judged by 


governmental standards. They put a certain cem- 
But divine love is inconceiva- 
bly finer, softer, gentler, more exquisite and more 
delicate, 


ments. 


mercial value upon it. 


han anything that belongs to human govern- 
There and disinterestedness 
in it which never dawns at the cradle’s side, It is as 
much better than a mother’s love as the infinite is bet- 
ter than the finite. Aud when men are drawn to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it is not because he promises certain 
certain conditions. It is not because he 
promises them that if they will be virtuous, and self- 
denying, and meek, and humble, and gentle, he will 
love them. He loves them beforehand. He loves 
them while they are in eclipse; and it is the recogni- 
tion of his love which inspires them with the thought 
of such cleanliness of life and such nobility of soul as 
shall make them worthy of the divine affection which 
they believe in before it develops itself in good con- 
ductin themselves. We are not drawn to God as the 
price of something that be hasto give us, Love and 
conduct the result of love are developed in us by 
the direct influence of the divine will on our will. 

Did you ever hear the grass and the flowers send 
word to the sun iu his wanderings. ** We havecome up; 
we have something for you to look upon; we are 
growing; come, O sun, come!” No. The sun comes 

It is only by its long look- 
ing with warmth and light that there is at last resur- 
rection upon the earth, and that ail sweet and pleasant 
things grow. 


is &@ generosity 


things on 


is 


before a root can speak. 


The flowers and the grass come up only 
because the sun has called them out, and given,them 
power to come out, 

It is not because we have so much goodness and so 
much love to give that he loves us; it is his sympathy, 
itis his power, it is his love shed upon us, that enables 
us ip any measure to be geod and moral and excellent, 

Then, secondly,{1 think it may be seen why it is that 
the Bible speaks of salvation as a gift of God. We 
are saved by grace; and grace means a gift to a person 
who is not wortby of that gift, or a gift where there is 
no sense ef obligation. If my children come to me, 
and I give them bread, and clothes, and such other 
things as they need, nobody is surprised, because they 
are my children. If, however, I find in the street 
children that are not mine, and that Ll never knew, and 
I give to them, thenit isa grace. There is no claim or 
obligation in such a case. 

Now, the grace of God is like that. God is such a 
warm-hearted Being that, seeing persons who need 
something, be gives it to them—beeause he wants to: 
not because they are worthy: not because they have 
bought it; but because he feels as he does. 

“By gra 
yourselves : 


> are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
it is the gift of God.” 

[It is the gift of God beeause he has so much good in 
him that he cannot let it stay at home, and be sends it 
flying all abroad through the universe. 

You will understand, also, from this conception of 
the nature of God, how it is that persons who are in 
despondency on account of misfortune, and especially 
on account of inward misfortune, can be conscious of 
unworthiness when they come to have a hope of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. Weare not traffickers 
at the counter of beaven. We do not*go to God as we 
do to a tax-gatherer, and say, ‘‘ Here is your money; 
give me my receipt,’ and then go home, saying, ** That 
is paid, anyhow.”’ That is what we do in business. 
When our resources are ainple, we go and clear our- 
selves of all obligations, and then we sit down in 
peace, aud say, “lowe no man anything; I am free of 
the world; | am independent.’”’ But when owes 
about every man in tbe neighborhood, and has noth- 
ing to pay his debts weth, and is being dunned contin- 
ually, everybedy he sees is more or less an object of 
dread to him; and he is miserable from being conscious 
all the time of debt, debt, DeBT. 

Now, men too lightly transfer this from commercial 
relations to the relations of the heart, which are on an 
entirely different basis. I am conscious of being pro- 
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foundly ignorant as a scholar; yet my teacher is be- 
niguant, and that just because of the dark gaps that 
there are in me: and Iam noi ashamed on account of 
my ignorance to lift my face up to his; for the very 
function which he exercises toward me is to enlighten 
me. 

When my doctor comes to see me I do not hesitate 
to tell him my acbes and pains, and my experience 
day by day. Heisa healer, and he comes in order to 
learn these things; not to reproach me with them, but 
to relieve me from them. 

lam the son of a kind-hearted parent. He comes to 
my succor far away from home. I have become re- 
duced by dissipation to a condition of feeding with the 

swine. Ihave brought myself by evil associations to 
a position where lam unworthy of his paternal care. 
And when his benignant face dawns unexpectedly on 
me, [ hide my face under the clothes, and say, *O my 
fatber, that you should know it, and come to me!” 
No reproach is in his eye. and no blame is on his tongue. 
He has come to do for me, and to die for me if need 
He succors me; aud for no other reason than that 
he is my father. And Iam willing to tell him all ny 
faults when | find that 1 am dealing with love. He 
says. * My boy, I did wrong to let you go; L could 
have held you up: but 1 will not part with you any 
more. I will pay your dabts—I have enough; I will 
take you with me; and if you stumble, if by the force 
of your old habits you fall here and there, come right 
tome. Nobody will be sucha friend to you as I will. 
Do not be afraid. I came to show you what my love 
for you is. As long as I live, you and I will com- 
panion together.” 

The young man is restored to health. He is vet 
feeble in body, and weak in mind. He tries to over- 
come his evil habits, but he fails day by day; and day 
by day his father watches him, and says, * Ah! you 
were overborne, my son, to-day.”” He sympathizes 
with bim, and pities him. and inspires him with good 
impulses, and strengthens bim for greater efforts, and 
at last; in the course of time, love triumphs, and be is 
rescued and made whole. 

Tbe young man does not at first understand his 
father’s generosity. He says, “If be knew what I had 
done he would not fora moment show all this kindness 
tome. He says he will pay my debts; but he thinks 
only of my hotel bill. He does not kuow how mucb | 
owe. I wish he did; [ ought to tell him; but I am 
afraid tu: it will break my hope.” 

Now the father does pot mean any such thing. It is 
the child’s misconception which runs into that sort of 
reasoning. The father means, ** No matter what wrong 
you have done, I will right it; and I will pay your 
debts; no matter if their roots reach down to the very 
bell. [am here for your sake, because I love you. My 
love for you isa love that nothing can quench. Oh, 
my son, live in me, and I will live in you. Iam yours, 
and you are mine.” 

This is the emblem of that divine government under 
which we exist, and which was disclosed through tbe 
Lord Jesus Christ. We learn from him tbat our 
remedy is in God; that God has such a nature, such a 
bounty, such a glory of gentleness and goodness, that 
whoever will put himself in his hands will be watched 
over day by day; that though he grieves at our aber- 
ration, and is sorry when we stumble, he never gives 
us up; that be does not love us because we are good; 
and that be loved us when we were in our sinus; and 
not oniy when we were ip our sins, but when we were 
enemies. And if he would save us when ,we were 
enemies, Why shall he net much more save us when 
we are friends? 

This is the reason why we are saved by faith. This 
is the reason why we walk in liberty though we are 
imperfect. This is the reason why joys may spring 
up in the midst of abounding troubles. This is the 
reason why men may be exalted above the time iu 
which they live, and the affairs by which they are 
surrounded. 

And now, if there be any that are desponding; if 
there be any that cannot see, by reason of ldwering 
clouds; if there be any that are walking through a 
path of experience which they think will have no 
illumination here,—nevertheless, the light is waiting 
for you. 

Did you ever travel at night in the eountry? Did 
you ever walk over uneven ground, and see the light 
glimmering from afar—the most glorious of all sights 
to a tired traveler—and then go down into a vailey 
and lose it, when if seemed to you to have kept it 
would have been more bounty to you tban all the 
wealth in the world? It is gone, and you stand long- 
ing for it; and if yeu wait for it to dawm on you you 
will stand all night in the chill. Walk on; and, by 
and by,as you ascend another beight, the light will 
appear again Close at haud, within your call, and you 
sball have hospftality. 

Many persons stand still, and do nothing, because 
they have no joy, and Christ does not reveal bimself 
to them, and they have no hope of heaven. Go For- 
WARD; do not wait; and the light shall dawn, and 
succor shall come. 

Of all fallacies in this world that of despondency, 
and doubt, and gloom, and indolence by reason 
of them, is the most dangerous and the most fatal. 

Open your heart, and say to the Lord, * Though thou 
slay me, yet I will trust thee.” The sun is not 
put out because it is hidden by black clouds. The 
storm comes; but behind the storm-clouds is eternal 
calm. Oppressed, overthrown, cast down—no matter 
how rudely—you are not destroyed. You know in 
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whom you trust. Yeu know that he will not forget 
you. “Shall the motber forget the child that she 
hath borne? She may forget; yet will | not forget 
thee,”’ saith the Lord of hosts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NORTHERN 


en one of Paul's visits to our market 
e town, he came home bringing with him a 
stranger, whom he introduced to me as ** Captain 
Dickson.” He wasaiman rather below the medium 
height, very erect in figure, with a full square 
head, wide mouth, heavy firm jaw, a close cropped 
dark beard, short hair just beginning to show a 
steely grey among its darkness, shaggy beetling 
brows with keen blue eyes beneath. 1 knew as 
soon as I saw him that he was of Northern birth, 
what we eall a Yankee, and you may well imagine 
from what I have said of myself that I was not 
inclined to welcome him over-cordially. There 
was a sort of restlessness of manner, together with 
that unfailing look of eager watchfulness which is 
found in the eyes of every man who has had to 
struggle with the world from boyhood—a condi- 
tion so usual with the Northern man that the look 
has become generic—an appearance of being ever 
on the alert, which I think has given rise to the 
tradition of the Yankee’s keenness and alertness. 
The conflict with man and nature in the warfare 
of existence or with his fellows in the race for 
wealth and power leaves always its indelible im- 
press on the features. Usually this was absent 
from the face of the southern man of the better 
classes because such struggle, if it comes to him at 
all, comes only when he has arrived at maturity 
and the features have lost their plastic and im- 
pressible character. With the Northern man of 
almost any grade it begins early and is unceasing. 
Therefore it is that our Southern idea of the 
Yankee is of one who sees, thinks and acts with 
the utmost readiness of body and mind. He is 
quick, stirring, restless. The idea that he is in- 
quisitive, prying, comes less, I think, from his 
habit of asking questions than from his constant 
watchfulness. It is undoubtedly true that one of 
them will learn more about a family, a neighbor- 
hood ora business without asking a question than 
one of our people by a week’s inquiry. In that | 
think the Yankee has been belied. 1 think they 
ought properly to be deemed the people who learn 
everything and ask nothing. 

However that may be, Captain Dickson was a 
Yankee; his honest, candid yet watchful and 
cautious face told me that when his eyes met mine 
and measured me #@ an instant, before I heard or 
at least comprehended Paul’s explanatory com- 
ment following the name of the stranger, ** from 
Massachusetts.” 

I said that I did not receive him over-cordially 
—I did not mean that I had any hostility towards 
him because he wasa Yankee, but only a sort of 
embarrassed feeling that he was of another people. 
This has always been true of North and South ; 
they have always been two peoples. Touching in 
territory, identical in language and united in 
governmental forms but distinct and separate in 
habits of life and thought. I felt that Captain 
Dickson was on his guard as a stranger and I was 
also on guard towards him. I did not feel that 
easy cordiality which I think peculiarly marks 
the demeanor of Southern people towards each 
other, that ease and familiarity which is akin to 
the unrestraint of the home-circle. 

However, I listened to the conversation between 
him and Paul, and learned very soon that he had 
eome for the very purpose of exercising his pe- 
culiar Yankee gift of observation. He was looking 
about to see if any unobserved end of profit might 
be picked up in our quiet agricultural community. 
He had an idea that some undeveloped industry 
might be found for which the region afforded pe- 
culiar advantages. Hedid not know what. He 
had come with no pre-conceived idea of what he 
would do, but was ready to turn to whatever 
night offer. He proposed to see what might be 
done with advantage, before he set about doing 
anything. He was not an educated man, in the 
sense we generally use that word, yet I was sur- 
prised to see how much he knew of the world’s in- 
dustries, and I soon saw that even Paul was no 
less surprised than I. He discussed the tobacco 
market and prospects with Paul with a breadth 
and sagacity of view which was amazing to us, who 
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had been raised in constant consideration of this 
interest, when he told us that he had never 
bought, raised or owned a pound of the weed in 
his life. His attention being directed southward, 
he had studied up its industries and had confirmed 
the impressions thus received by observations 
since. Showing him bis Indian cabinet, my hus- 
band was astonished at the accurate description 
which he gave of some mounds which had recently 
been cut into by a high freshet on a neighboring 
river, which he had seen a few weeks before. 

Every species of implement and machinery was 
familiar to him. He knew enough of every branch 
of manufacture to be willing to undertake what- 
ever promised reasonable profit. I never learned 
how he cqyme to be thrown into my husband's 
society or how when once brought together they 
came to prove so mutually attractive. For several 
days he remained with us without seeming to 
arrive at definite conclusion as to what he 
should undertake. He and Paul rode, and walked 
and talked with an unintermitting earnestness 
which I could not but smile to see. At length he 
began to examine the timber, and they gathered 
pieces of oak and hickory and dogwood and 
persimmon, until the porch at Hickory Grove 
looked as if it had been transformed into a wood 
shed. -Then he inquired about roads and the place 
of shipment, the price of the raw material and 
investigated very carefully the source of supply 
and its extent. : 

During all this time he said not a word of the 
purpose of this inquiry. We knew he was thinking 
of establishing some business, but we had no idea 
what. At length when he seemed to have fully 
determined on his course he said to Paul, one 
morning as they sat on the porch, 

‘Well Mr. Dewar, I have made up my mind 
what to do!” 

“Ah! what may it be! 
what curiously. 

**] shall put up an establishment somewhere in 
this section to turn hard woods.” 

‘To what ’” asked Paulin amazement. 

‘To work up these hard white woods,” answered 
Dickson. : 

‘*T don't understand you,” said Paul politely. 

**] mean,” said Dickson, ‘‘to make ax, pick, 
sledge and hammer handles, mallets, spokes, hubs 
and whatever else there may be a demand for, 
out of your hickory, persimmon and other fine 
woods.” 

‘*Indeed !" said my husband and there was a 
tone of contempt and incredulity in his voice 
which I was confident would not escape the notice 
of his companion, nor did it. 

He got up and walked once or twice across the 
porch before answering Paul's exclamation. 

‘**You are mistaken, Mr. Dewar, if you think I 
am either jesting or a fool. Every one of these 
white hickory butts with which your plantation 
and section is studded is worth a price which 
would seem fabulous to you.” 

‘““What is that price ?’ asked Paul still incredu- 
lously. 

‘**From ten to twenty dollars a cord,” answered 
Dickson. 

“What!” asked Paul, now thoroughly aroused. 
‘“Ypu do not mean to say that they can be made 
worth thaf here !” 

‘* Undoubtedly,” answered Dickson. ‘I will 
take every hickory butt on your plantation over 
six inches in diameter, as soon as I can get under 
way here, at ten dollars per cord.” 

‘* Why there are a thousand cords on this planta- 
tion alone!” said Paul. 

‘1 do not eare if there are ten thousand !” an- 
swered Dickson with ‘*the more the 
better at that price.” 

‘*But it can be bought here at a much less 
price,” said my husband. 

‘*Perbaps for a short time that may be true,’ 
said Dickson, *‘ but the price will soon range at 
about ten dollars on account of the labor of cut- 
ting and hauling. You see only one ortwo ‘cuts’ 
from the butt of each tree can be used. The tree 
must be sawed down, because that heavy grained 
swell at the very butt of the treeis by far more 
valuable than any other part. They are heavy, 
hard things to handle and draw, so that the whole 
matter of getting the timber out is one of hard 
work. If a man gets anything for his timber 
standing, he must have about ten-dollars for it at 
the mill.” 

‘‘And do you think there is a demand forall the 
handles, and the like, which could bé made out of 
these forests of hickory ?” asked Paul. 

** Now,” said Dickson, ‘‘let me tell you this is 
not a matter of a moment’s thought with me. I 
have studied it, thoroughly and carefully. You 
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see, when the war came on | was in a business that 
promised me a fortune, I thought. I had always 
worked hard and done well,—very well, I thought 
for a man who had his own way to make,—and 
had got together some money a year or two before 
the war. I hada chance to put this into a busi 
ness which I thought would have left me inde 
pendent before this time, and given me a chance to 
start my children without their having to work 
as hard as I had done. My wife had worked hard 
too; not rough dragging work, it is true,but she 
had engineered the household as few women can 
and had made my dimes go farther than many 
another man’s dollars. She had always kept up 
good heart, too, and I never came home tired and 
discouraged that I did not find her bright and 
cheery and I started out next morning stronger 
and more determined than I had ever been before. 
So you may well imagine I was anxious,to make a 
fortune in order that she might enjoy it.” 

The Captain’s dark face shone tenderly as he 
spoke thus of his wife, and I will own that one of 
his listeners forgot that instant his nativity. 

“Well,” he continued, 
our buisiness happened to be one of those which 
suffered. We held up as long as we could but 
finally, in the spring off62,1 sold out one day tomy 
partners for just enough to keep my wife and 
children comfortable for a year and pay off a bal- 
ance on the house and lot | had bought, and went 
and enlisted. 

‘The next day I was off, and during the remain 
der of the war I was all the time in some part of 
the south. Of course I brooded on my loss a good 
deal. My few thousands were not much in them- 
selves, but they were all I had and it was hard to 
think of having to go through all the struggle 
they had cost me again. However, | knew I must 
do it; and as I always expected the war to end 
just as it did I had my eyes open to see what 
ehance there might be for a man to pick up a 
good thing down here. Being a wood-worker by 
trade I naturally looked at the timber, among 
other things. I was struck with the pine that 
grows along the coast ; but that 1:equires a heavy 
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eapital and a good deal of time to turn out a 
heavy profit, and I have some doubts about it 
then. There is a good thing inthe black walnut 
and white pine of the mountain region when it 
beaomes accessible—but that is away off yet ; so I 
turned my attention to the hard woods of the 
lower slopes where there are rivers and railroads 
to fetch and carry to and from the mill. Imade 
up my mind when we marched through this Atlan- 
tic slope that there was many a fortune in these 
low branching tough wide-grained oaks and hick- 
ories. I was not sure that the time for making 
them had quite come, however, because I did not 
know but there might still be a plenty of them 
nearer the established seats of trade and manufac- 
ture. Well, when the war was over I found that 
the few hundreds I bad left my wife to live upon 
had increased in her hands until I had asnug little 
capital to begin life again. I was full of this idea, 
but{I was determined not to make another slip by 
not knowing all about my business, so I took upa 
sort of make-shift business, for the time, and set 
myself to find out all about hard woods and their 
uses. have been about two years at it and I 
think I know about all there is to be learned on 
the subject. I think I am about as well versed in 
that as you are in the Indian-grave-yard busi- 
ness.” 

Paul winced a little, but still smiled and was 
flattered, as I saw, by this ready-witted reference 
of this practical man to his old hobby. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WHITE WOODs. 
oe HE amount of hard woods or white woods, 
as they are called in trade, in contradistine- 
tion to the rosinous woods and gums,” said Dick- 
son, ‘‘ which is used in one form or another in the 
mechanic arts, in agriculture, and domestic life is 
simply astounding to one who has never con- 
sidered the matter. You have only to think how 
many handles of one sort and another, axe, pick, 
spade, plow, hatchet, hammer &c., are used on 
your own plantation and apply that scale to the 
agricultural proprietors of the world to see that 
one element of your incredulity is more fanciful 
than real. Then you have but to consider the 
vast number of mechanical pursuits in which 
these are indispensable. Think of the number 
of sledge and hammer handles that must be worn 
out in making cays, boilers and engines, of the 
pick handles that must be had to build railroads, 
grade and pave streets, dig tunnels, sink shafts, 
mine iron and coal in Pennsylvania and England, 
gold in California and Australia, and silver in 
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Montana and you will have some idea of the vast- 
ness of the uses of even handles alone. But this is 
but one of the various forms in which this product 
of nature is daily consumed by the insatiable 
demand of civilization. Cogs, pulleys and mallets, 
spokes and hubs, shuttles and bobbins, and a 
thousand specific devices for saving time or labor, 
must made out of Take the 
single item of shuttles. There are not more than 
a half-dozen shuttle makers in the United States, 
and, so faras | know, they only manufacture for 
our home use ; and you awe aware that but asmall 
proportion even of eur own cotton-crop is spun 
and woven here. Yet I have just filled a contract 
for persimmon blocks to make into’ shuttles for 
one of these firins, which made nearly forty car 
loads. 

“Think now of the innumerable vehicles all of 
which are to be supplied with spokes and hubs, 
rims and felloes, shafts, axles, spring-bars, coup- 
ling-poles and other essential parts. You should 
remember, too, that there isno present likelihood 
of there being any substitute found for such 
woods in these There will 
metallic axe or pick handle. The elasticity and 
lightness of wood are essential in all these uses. 
In others still other qualities, as a lack of frietion 
or imperfect conduction, are necessaty. Shuttles 
must be made of a closely-knit wood which may 
be worked very thin, yet remain firm and light 
and take a very high polish. Mallets, as for the 
use of stone-cutters, must be made of a heavy, 
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close-grained, elastic wood, which will not splinter 
nor become indented from a long succession of 
hard blows upon the chisel head. There are but 
few kinds of wood which are adapted to any of 
these uses. Foremost among them all as the great 
fits whiteness, 
hardness, toughness, elasticity and durability, 
together with its capacity to assume a reasonable 
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finish and almost absolute freedom from splinters 
or checks, give it easily the supremacy over all 
other Bard woods. It is true that in some of the 
uses to which these devoted the 
hickory is not as good as some others. It would 
not make as good a shuttle as the persimmon, as 
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good a plane-board as the apple, as good a stamp 
or roller as the maple, as good an engraving 
material or as fine rings or croquet balls as the 
box or dogwood, but while these woods excel it in 
these peculiar uses, they are useless in a thousand 
others where the hickory is unapproachable. As 
a material for all classes of handles, light spokes, 
rims and shafts, in short whenever both stiffness 
and lateral elasticity are required in conjunction, 


it is without a rival. It is among woods what 
steel is among metals. Two kinds of eak, the 


white and post, are sometimes used for the grosser 
purposes in which the qualities of hiekory are 
required, as large spokes, felloes &c., as well as 
many other purposes to which it is peculiarly 
adapted. The ash is the only other elastic handle 
wood and its tendency to split between the grains 
as well as its unreliability, its variableness in 
quality, make it undesirable except for a few pur- 
poses—as thes pade, pitchfork and the like—where 
lightness is a requisite. Where solidity only is 
required the beach, maple, holly, apple, and a few 
other woods may be used. Among the best of 
these inelastic woods, however, is the persimmon 
and dogwood. 

‘*Not only are there few woods adapted to such 
purposes, but soil and climate make remarkable 
differences in the qualities of even these varieties. 
When I spoke of hickories, the other day, you 
wanted me to go on the river-bottom to see those 
which grew there. I went because I thought it 
would gratify you, knowing very well that only 
an inferior quality of hickory would be found 
there. The heavy, close-grained, low, wide 
branching hickory of the upland is the cream of 
this variety. The same is true of the oak. Your 
old field hedge-row white oak is the finest qual- 
ity of oak in the world. Your upland hickory, 
grown upon a brownish-red soil with a dark, 
round rock abounding in it, is the finest specimen 
of this variety I have ever seen. At one time the 
hickory of the New England hills was celebrated 
for strength and elasticity ; but this has almost 
disappeared. The hickory of Western New York, 
known as Genesee Valley hickory, was also, for 
a time, the leading wood of the trade; but this is 
gone too. Perhaps the best of all these was that 
grown along the banks of the great lakes, but 
that also has become extinct. Then the river 
and creek bottoms of the West were put under 
contribution to supply the demand for this wood ; 
but it was, in the main, of poor quality. Mean- 
time, as you know, the South was shut out from 
competition in this as in a thousand other indus- 
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tries by the fact of slavery. So it results that while 
New England, the Middle and Western States 
have been almost denuded of their stock of avail- 
able hard woods, the Southern States have a 
bountiful supply, yet untouched, and of the best 
quality, on both sides of the Alleghanies, and ex- 
tending from the banks of the Ohio and Big 
Sandy to the shoals of the Tennessee, and from 
the knobs of Kentucky to tide-water in the Caro- 
linas. 

** Kurope never had any wood to compare with 
our hickory in its peculiar qualities, and is now 
without any supply of hard woods which need be 
taken into consideration. Her stock of spokes, 
handles, from abroad. What 
the forests of South and Central America might 
supply in this line it is impossible to say. They 
are for the present beyond the range of commer- 
cial venture. 

‘** You see, therefore, Mr. Dewar, that the main 
supply of hard woods for the world must come, 
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probably for the next fifty years, from that por- 
tion of the United States lying south of the Obio 
and Potomac rivers.” 

**It would seem so,” said Paul thoughtfully. 

“Oh! there is no doubt of it,” said Diekson. 
‘Such hickory as that,” he added, throwing a 
pebble against an old which 

‘would be worth forty 
York or Connecticut to 


gray-backed one, 
the lawn, 
New 


stoed against 
dollars 
day.” 

‘**How many handles would that tree make 7’ 
asked Paul curiously. 
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**T can tell you im a minute,” said the Captain, 
as he sprang up, drew a rule from a cunning little 
pocket in the leg of his trousers, went down to the 
tree and measured Then glanced 
sharply up and down the trunk, went around it, 
tapping the bark familiarly with his rule, seem- 


its diameter. 


ingly making a mental calculation as he came 
to the porch. ** About four dozen axe, if 
are no knots or checks in it, perhaps as 
more sledge and twice as many hatchet or 
hammer handles.” 

‘** And what would they be worth ?” asked Paul. 

‘They would average about two dollars per 
dozen at present prices, | think,” said Dickson. 


I saw that my husband was making ealeulations 
now. 
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Then the process and cost of manufaeture and 
sale were discussed at length, and the plans of the 
enterprising Yankee fully explained. 

“And how much capital will this require, Mr. 
Dickson 7’ asked Paul. 

“Almost any amount can profitably em- 
ployed,” answered the other; ‘** but I think such 
an establishment might venture to start on about 
ten thousand.” 

“And have you that amount ?”” Paul asked. 

“Tecan putin about half that at this time, but have 
no doubt I shall be able to find some one who will 
be willing to put in the rest.” 

‘“No doubt,” said my husband, musingly—and 
then they went back to a farther discussion of the 
details of the projected business, 


be 


Before it was concluded my husband had de- 
termined to become a partner with his guest, if 
he could the funds. I had a 
that it would not be an entire success, 
though I could not tell why, but I saw it pleased 
Paul, and I was anxious that he should turn his 
attention to something not quite so slavish as he 
made his plantation work. So I was almost glad 
that he thought well of this venture. 

That night, after our guest had retired, I went 
into the cabinet where Paul sat at his desk with a 
sheet of paper all covered with caleulations be- 
fore him, and, putting my arm on his shoulder, | 
said, 

‘*You think well of this man’s idea, Paul ?” 

‘*T cannot see why it is not a sound one,” he 
replied. 

‘* And you would like to engage in it with him,” 
I continued. 

‘‘If, upon examining the matter for myself, I 
found his statements and estimates correct, I 
would,” he said,—adding regretfully, ‘if I had 
the means.” 

‘**Could you not borrow the amount ? 
gested. 

“Ah! Sue, itis not now as in the old times— 
anyone who borrows money now must give good 
security and pay a high rate of interest.” 

**Could you afford to borrow for this purpose 
if you had the opportunity ?” I asked. 

‘*T think I could,” he replied. 

Then I hinted at what I bad meant to say from 
the beginning. I know my voice had been trem- 
bling in all those questions, and the hand on his 
shoulder would not lie still, do what I might. 
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“There is the plantation, Paul; might not 
t hat ?”—I stopped, for I could go no farther. 
There was something in my throat, and my heart 
beat so wildly that I could not utter another 
word. I had all a Southern woman’s love for her 
home, and all the instincts of my class rose up in 
opposition to the idea of hazarding the old place 
on a speculative venture. 

Paul had heard and comprehended both words 
and tears at length. He sprang up and caught 
me by the wrists, with a grasp which liked to 
have crushed them. Yet nothing ever pleased me 
more than to feel that fierce grasp. The tears 
rained down my face, but they were tears of joy, 
as he must have seen as he peered down into my 
eyes. I believe my cheeks must have burned like 
a bride’s receiving her husband’s first kiss, I was 
so rapturously happy in my sacrifice, for so I 
counted it. 

‘*Oh, you would not, cousin Sue,—you could 
not,” he said eagerly, ‘‘ risk this old plantation in 
such a venture.” 

‘“‘T would do anything to please you, Paul,” I 
said, trying to get my head on his breast. But he 
held me off and said : 

‘*No, no, Cousin Sue, it is not because I wish 
to speculate nor even because I care for wealth 
myself, that I desire to do this, but because I 
seem to see a way to restore you to the comforts 
and position you have lost. I would give my 
heart’s blood, darling, to see you have the means 
of gratifying every wish again, and it is because 
this enterprise seems to offer an opportunity for 
this that I was wishing to engage in it.” 

‘Then certainly I ought to be allowed to-con- 
tribute,” I said, desperately wrenching my hands 
loose and burying my head on his bosom, sobbed 
hysterically. His arms closed about me in a clasp 
which wasa benison, and that night wy head was 
pillowed on his breast once more. 

I think that Yankee Captain must have thought 
there had been some necromancy about Hickory 
Grove over night, for he could not keep his eyes 
off me at breakfast; and when Paul offered to 
engage in the business with him, if it pront- 
ised well after examination, he was thoroughly 
astounded. Paul went North and came _ back 
quite satisfied, as I knew he would be,.for I had 
no doubt the Captain was in earnest and perfectly 
sincere, and I had no idea that Paul would see 
in such a matter anything that had escaped his 
observation. 

(To be continued.) 





THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 
By A CONFEDERATE-ABOLITIONIST. 


HE future of the emancipated race involves 

interests and principles to which no man or 
woman of earnest convictions can be indifferent, 
whether he or she*be ‘* Confederate” or ‘‘ National- 
ist,” Christian or Jew, Catholic or Protestant, col- 
ored or white. Some one has well said that the 
human foundation being the stronger in all social 
lifeand social developments must inevitably assert 
its supremacy sooner or later, and bring failure 
to those who resist its laws. This axiom applies 
to race life as well as to individual and social life. 
Applying this law to the negro, we find founda- 
tional conditions underlying his race-life which 
must first shape that life and finally control and 
determine it. These conditions consist chiefly in 
the fact that the negro is of tropical orizin, and 
must, therefore, have a tropical destiny, This 
law of race-life will govern the child of Africa, do 
what he may to resist it. He may attempt to 
colonize Labrador or Iceland, but in the end he 
will land among the orange blossoms of the sunny 
South. There may be individual exceptions to 
this rule, but these exceptions do not disprove 
the rule itself or affect is application to the negro 
race. 

The destiny of the African being thus tropical, 
the questions that naturally arise in the minds of 
those interested in American affairs are : 

ist. What is the meaning of the relation of the 
negro to the Anglo-Saxon republic of the northern 
continent ? 

2d. What land is to form the objective point of 
the Africo-American civilizatien in its future 
development tropieward ? 

Those who love to contemplate the hand of 
divine order and purpose and guidance in all life, 
whether individual, social or political, will, in 
considering the above questions, find much in 
God’s providential ‘‘leadings” in regard to this 
negro question calculated to shake pre-conceived 
opinions. The North will, under this providen- 
tial view of the subject, be forced to “give up” 
many idols, and the South will also cease to 





“hold back,’’ and as a people we will feel the 
folly of speaking with a ‘‘stiff neck” in the pres- 
ence of Divine power and wisdom. For one, asa 
former slave-owner and upholder of the system of 
slavery, I can only look on in amazement at what 
God has wrought in this matter and exclaim : 
‘‘T have seen an end of all perfection, but thy 
commandment, O Lord, is exceeding broad.” By 
that “commandment” I am willing to be gov- 
erned, recognizing most gratefully, as every child 
of God must, that obedience to the Divine will is 
not only man’s first and supreme duty, but his 
highest privilege. 

In this spirit, with your kind permission, I pro- 
pose to consider the ‘‘ Future of the Negro” very 
briefly, as that future in some of its aspects lies 
inmy mind. And, first, as to the meaning of the 
relation of the negro to the Anglo-Saxon Repub- 
lic of North America. This ‘‘meaning” is to my 
mind plainly one of pupilage, of preparation fora 
fully developed and cultivated race-life which is 
to follow and flow from it. The fact that this 
‘‘pupilage” began in bondage does not militate 
against it. So the Almighty had prepared the 
Israelites for the work appointed for them to do. 
The same hand struck the fetters of bondage 
from the nggro when the appointed time for his 
deliverance arrived, and the same hand, we may 
rest assured, will guide to the end. Under this 
providential pupilage the negro has emerged 
from barbarism into the full light of liberty and 
American citizenship. The man who not many 
years since was marched by Federal troops man- 
acled through the gtreets of Boston, as a fugitive 
slave, is now the object of deep solicitude to 
politicians in both sections of the Union, and 
sends his sons to West Point and Annapolis as 
cadets to wear the American uniform! In Geor- 
gia, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky 
and Louisiana, where fifteen years ago it was a 
penal offense to teach the black man to ‘read, 
anti-slavery New England has planted richly- 
endowed institutions of learning for the youth of 
both sexes and both races, and there these insti- 
tutions wall Abide. And I confess that nothing 
has affected my mind and my heart more pro- 
foundly in regard to the negro than the educa- 
tional work thus carried on among the emanci- 
pated people of the South, and nothing will in 
time so thoroughly ‘‘reconstruct” the South as 
this same work. And all this has been accom- 
plished against the fixed prejudice of the great 
mass of the people of both sections and by the 
direct intervention of Divine power. Should not 
this fact make us all—North and Seuth alike— 
place our lips on our hands and our hands in the 
dust? And so the pupilage of this negro race will 
go on under the Divine protection until the tough 
moral fiber, upon which alone an enduring race- 
character is formed, is ‘‘ingrained” into these 
pleasure-loving children of the sun, and they 
shall be fitted to invade the region of tropical 
indolence armed with the same moral forces and 
political institutions which have made the Anglo- 
Saxon race what it is. 

Secondly, what land is to form the objective 
point of the new Africo-American civilization in 
its future development tropic-ward ? 

Most persons in considering this negro question 
regard Africa as the immediate objective point of 
the new civilization. To my mind this opinion is 
not well founded. There is no more reason why 
Africa should absorb the negro pepulation of the 
New World than that Europe should absorb its 
European population. The truth is, the negro is 
here to stay. He is to abide with us, and the 
southern continent of America, with the West 
Indies, is to form his future political ‘‘home”- 
land. The negro will inevitably overrun all 
Spanish-America and commingle with its popula- 
tion. In doing this he will carry with him the 
political and educational institutions of our Prot- 
estant republic. This invasion of the southern 
continent by the negro will be aided and stimu- 
lated by the annually-increasing supply of the 
redundant population which the “original col- 
ony” on the northern continent will furnish. The 
commercial and manufacturing interests of the 
United States will have a powerful. motive for 
aiding and protecting this invasion. The fimal 
end of all this must be the unifieation of Spanish- 
America under one vast continental republic. 
This republic will rest on the ruins of the Catholic 
Empire of Brazil, and will absorb the present so- 
called republican states of South America. 

The view of the negro problem, as here present- 
ed, is of special interest at this time, because of 
the-era of reconciliation upor which the long- 
estranged sections ef our ¢ommon country are 
now entering, and because also of the presence in 





the Wnited States of the Catholic Emperor of 
Brazil. 

The Confederate Protestants of the South take 
a deep interest in the future of the negro, espe- 
cially as he relates to the triumph of the ene 
FAITH which all Protestants hold to be TRuTH. 
The Confederate Protestants desire his educa- 
tional ealture and his deliverance from supersti- 
tion of all kinds. We desire to join with our 
Protestant brethren of the North in such good 
works as will enable the Divine plan in regard to 
the negro to be carried forward in God’s own time 
and way. We believe that a Protestant protect- 
orate over the freed people, the chief objects of 
which would be to promote their educational 
culture and to plant the Christian home-life 
among them, would finish successfully the work 
begun by emancipation and political enfranchise- 
ment. 

In no phase of eur political life will the Emperor 
of Brazil be more profoundly interested than in the 
person of the BLACK PROTESTANT, who, standing 
on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, with his face 
turned southward, begins already to dream of 
conquest and empire. This black Protestant 
represents a principle which will finally and in- 
evitably bring him face to face in an irrepressible 
conflict, with the Catholic empire of South Am- 
erica. 

The thoughts on this deeply interesting ques- 
tion, as here given, are thrown out more in the 
way ef suggestion than in any attempt to discuss, 
even in a feeble way, a subject of such magnitude 
in outline, and ene so full also of detail. That it 
will require another century to solve the negro 
problem, as it relates to the New World, no one 
can doubt. What the effect in Africa, India, and 
China will be of this Africo-American republic 
of Seuth America (if ever formed), is a question 
which may be approximately answered by asking 
what is to be the influence of the Northern Re- 
public on Monarchical Europe. This view of the 
negro question, as here presented, is rendered of 
peculiar interest also from the presence of the 
Chinaman on the Pacific Coast of America. Like 
the negro, and obeying the same great laws, the 
Chinaman is working his way southward towards 
the southern continent of the New World. 





DEFECTS IN OUR LUNACY LAWS. 
By ALEXANDER YOUNG. y 
T is a somewhat curious coincidence that the 
two great States of New, York and Massachu- 
setts, the representative commonwealths of the 
Union in material and intellectual progress, 
should at this time be conspicuous for their defec- 
tive legislation in regard to the insane. The in- 
crease of lunacy in this country would seem to 
demand the application of the best methods for 
its treatment which study and experience can 
furnish, and yet we are far indeed from having 
availed ourselves of them. The great State of 
New York, according to the report of Prof. Ord- 
ronaux, its Commissioner in Lunaey, has, among 
other illustrations of defective legislation on this 
subject, no sufficient protection from insane mur- 
derers. The plea of insanity has so eften been 
successfully interposed in behalf of homicidal 
criminals, both before and after conviction, that 
the public can never be secure unless the person 
who has once taken human life shall be deprived 
of the opportunity of doing so again. Prof. 
Ordronaux shows that under New York law a 
criminal under sentence of death, whose insanity 
is established by commissien subsequent to con- 
viction, must be let loose upon the community if 
he is eured, after being sent to an asylum by the 
Governor. Thus the murderer whose crime is 
followed by insanity is placed on the same footing 
as the irresponsible creature who takes human 
life while under its influence. A similar defect 
vitiated the lawin Massachusetts a few years ago, 
but it has since been remedied. There is a very 
suggestive passage in the repert of the New York 
Commissioner in Lunacy in reference to the need 
of protection which the cemmunity has from 
those diseased persons in whom the homicidal in- 
stinet may be said to be latent, and who only re- 
quire, an opportunity to endanger the lives of 
others. Epileptics being liable to such explosions 
of violence need to be carefully guarded, and in 
the suggestions which Prof. Ordronaux makes as 
to the need of a special institution for them, he 
emphasizes the views which have been expressed 
by such authorities as Dr. Earle, the Superinten- 
dent of the State lunatie hospital at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., whose opinions have been affirmed in 
the report of the Board of State Charities. 
In Massachusetts the need of protecting people 
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who are not insane from the danger of being 
placed behimd the bars of a lunatic asylum is now 
enlisting public attention. A petition has been 
extensively signed with the view of securing more 
stringent legislation in reference to the committal 
of persons to insane hospitals, and of more care- 
fully guarding the rights and interests of their 
inmates. Although there is probably less abuse 
in these respects in Massachusetts than in almost 
any other State in the Union, yet it is felt that 
the opportunities for it under the present system 
are too serious to be disregarded. As the certifi- 
cate of two physicians is sufficient to confine a 
person in an insane hospital, and as no penalty is 
imposed for their misconduct under such circum- 
stances, it is obvious that the danger of their 
yielding to bribery or other undue influence is in 
some cases certainly a grave one. In a letter 
which the writer has lately received from Dr. 
Nathan Allen, a high authority on the subject, 
and whose position as a member of the recent Lu- 
nacy Commission in Massachusetts gives peculiar 
weight to his opinions, the need of a reform in 
the system isemphasized. ‘* There has,” he adds, 
‘*been no change in our laws in reference to this 
subject for many years, while other States have 
lately legislated upon it. In some, physicians are 
appointed by the courts or municipalities to make 
careful examination of every case, while in Great 
Britain Commissioners of Lunacy have a complete 
supervision of the subject.” The writer is able 
from personal experience to illustrate the danger 
of such defects in the law relating to committal of 
persons to insane asylums as have been here 
pointed out, as he succeeded a few years since in 
securing the release from ene of our State hospi- 
tals of a gentleman who had been unjustly con- 
fined there through the misrepresentations of a 
physician connected with his family, seme of 
whose members had an object in making him out 
insane. 

No doubt the great desideratum for the proper 
treatment of this whole subject is the establish- 
ment in every State in the country of a perma- 
nent Lunacy Commission, such as exists in Eng- 
land. 

Insanity is a malady of such insidious develop- 
ment and progress, so varied in its causes and 
manifestations, that to successfully combat it 
requires comprehensive as well as special knowl- 
edge and experience. It is not enough that we 
employ in our hospitals men of tried attainments 
and ability in this department of medical science. 
To cure disease is but a small part of the object 
of the sanitarian; its prevention is of much 
greater consequence. As Boards of Health are 
now recognized as of the utmost utility in guard- 
ing against the approaches of bodily disorders, 
the need of some such agency in reference to 
mental maladies is at once apparent. The in- 
crease of insanity in this country in recent years 
is one of the most alarming signs of the times, and 
demands all the resources of sanitary science to 
arrest it. In Massachusetts, as is shown by the 
statistics of the twenty years from 1850 to 1870, 
insanity is increasing in a ratio greater than that 
of population by nearly twelve per cent., and so 
serious has the matter become, that the Governor 
of the State has made special reference to it in 
his recent inaugural message. Doubtless a simi- 
lar condition of things exists in other States less 
provided than Massachusetts with men compe- 
tent to appreciate the magnitude of the evil and 
the best way of remedying it. It must be borne 
in mind that the defects in our lunacy laws which 
have been referred to are largely due to the lack 
of any intelligent and comprehensive system of 
dealing with the whole subject of insanity—its 
prevention as well as its cure. We have built, 
and are still building, costly hospitals for the 
benefit of the victims of mental disease when 
much of the expense of constructing and main- 
taining them could have been saved by the dis- 
semination of knowledge among the masses as to 
the cause of the malady which fills them. It is 
now well known that insanity results from a vio- 
lation of physical, mental, and moral laws, and 
that although its increase in this country is 
largely due to the high-pressure system under 
which we live, there is really no reason why it 
may not be brought under subjection as much as 
any disease that has been made to yield to the 
efforts of modern sanitary science. 

Recent developments in England and on the 
Continent show that the system of restraint and 
coercion formerly in vogue in the treatment of 
the insane has given place to more liberal 
methods, and it is high time that this country 
should profit by the improvements which have 
been introduced abroad. A sound economy, as 
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well as a sound philanthropy, demands that every 
State in the Union should establish a lunacy com- 
mission, not, as might be supposed, for the 
protection of its interests from ambitious poli- 
ticians, but in order to promote the prosperity of 


the whole people. ‘ 





THE TWO CROSSES. 
By Howarp GLYNDON. 
| T is more beautiful than you can know, 
Because I cannot lend you my own eyes 
To note it through; but I have seen it grow 
Intoa marvelously glad surprise, 


So that I smile in looking at it. 
The matted vines that compass it about! 

Their clustering flowers, in groups of two and three, 
Dot the green warp with color, in and out. 


See 


You hardly get a glimpse of that gray wood 
Which is the motive and the frame ef all; 

So long the dead cross in its place has stood, 
From base to top the tendrils climb and fall 


And hide its blight and baseness from our eyes. 
This cross is like the one I carry here, 

Upon my breast. Mine, too, has fair disguise, 
And I have learned to hold it very near. 


You would not think I had a cross, indeed? 
That fs because I hide it on my heart 

That heart which at the first it made to bleed 
And train my life to overgrow its smart. 


Oh! IT will tell you. When at first it came. 
IT would not take it from the Giver’s hand. 
I fell apon my face and called bis name: 
His still, small voice I did not understand, 


And for a space my life was agony; 

My cross was beavy, hard and reugh and bare ; 
It wasa thing of terror unto me; 

To take it up wae more than I ceuld dare. 


But O, how tender God is, through and through ! 
For he has made my cross so fair to see— 

My heart kneWs how the flowers about it grew 
That I accept and bear it reverently. 


And sol keep this mimic cross of mine, 
Vine-grown, upon this sunny window-seat. 

To me its beauty is a living sign 
How God can make a hard thing ligat and sweet ! 





WOMAN'S WORK IN THE REVIVAL. 
By Mary Lowe Dickrtnson. 

DS bee alone in the inquiry room is it that the 
te influence of woman is chiefly felt in this 
great religious movement. The value of her pres- 
ence and example in the general meeting is of 
itself a power. Many women whose lives are 
irreligious would .be afraid to show their exceed- 
ing interest in the meetings if they did not find 
they had the sanction of the presence of other 
ladies, their own social equals in every respect. 
Mrs. Jones, who has no religion, would not come 
at all but that Mrs. Smith, whom she admires 
and who is a religious woman, attends frequently. 
Mrs. Jones becomes interested, and after a time 
reaches an experience that would make her come 
herself and bring everyone else, but, meantime, 
she acknowledges the influence of her leader. 
Thank heaven, so far, the Smiths have assembled 
in force so large as to have drawn in many a 
Jones! Then there are poor women, and perhaps 
wicked women, and I am sure wicked men, who 
were never in their lives in such good socéety as 
they found in the Hippodrome. The camel’s-hair 
shawl or velvet cloak are often found sandwiched 
between well-worn and well-patched garments. 
One poor, ragged fellow said: ‘‘ The lady nearest 
me offered to let me look over with her in her 
hymn-book, and I realized suddenly the condition 
of my hands and the sleeves of my coat. I could 
remember aday when any lady might have offered 
me a book without my being ashamed to touch 
her.” There isan innate consciousness that one 
soul has of being in the presence of a purer soul, 
that is often as real as the conseiousness dirt has 
of the cleanliness beside it ; a consciousness that 
acts like a mirror, showing one’s real condition 
and making a desire to be like that cleaner, purer 
presence. And just in this way women did good, 
not by carrying into these meetings their fine 
clothes but by carrying their purity and refine- 
ment and ‘‘all the grace of holiness.” We are 
glad all this sweet influence and magnetism of 
presence is not on the platform but scattered 
throughout the audience, and feel that much of 
the elevated atmosphere of the place is due to it. 

I need not speak of, the praying done at home, 
of the helpful words spoken outside to the young 
girls one meets in the shops, in the sewing-rooms, 
in the streets, even. A heart sufficiently ‘at 
leisure from itself” can no more help finding ways 
to interest and bless others than the flowers can 
find ways of withholding their perfumes. A real 
lady, gracious and gentle, cannot at all estimate 
the charm and magnetism there is in her gracious- 
ness and gentleness to the young. Boys and girls 
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alike unite in admiring a really noble woman. 
The intuitions of youth are very sure, and the 
attachments of youth are very real. lt becomes 
all who possess in any degree this power to bless 
to live so sweetly that the life cannot fail of bless- 
ing. And aside from the inquiry room, and the 
encouragement of presence, and the home labor, 
and the prayers, and the kind words to others, 
and the lovely living, there remains another im- 
portant field for woman’s work in connection with 
this movement. I mean the aid she may give in 
the support of the meetings conducted for women 
and by women. What to do with these meetings, 
how they should be conducted, what should be 
said and what unsaid, what should be done and 
what undone, are problems that have vexed the 
righteous soul of many a saintly woman. It is 
not so easy, perhaps, to decide what should be 
done, but there are certain things that it is plain 
to every sensible woman should not be. If women 
cotld once realize that a men’s prayer-meeting 
and a woman’s prayer-meeting are imbued with 
the same kind of vitality, and will die by the 
same processes similarly applied, one great diffi- 
culty would be removed. For example, if in a 
men’s meeting five or six voices succeeded each 
other in prayer, and no one of them could be 
heard above the back of the speaker's chair, 
there might as well have been administered to 
that meeting five doses of slow poison. The pray- 
ing members can take, after or along with each, 
the antidote of silent prayer, but what about the 
souls that are prayed for, the souls that you want 
to reach and touch and warm? Then in a men’s 
meeting, when the soul is touched and moved till 
the words are lost in a sob, and the tears spring 
to the eye, all other eyes respond with tears; but 
when a woman rises and gasps and whines, and 
utters a few nervous moans in the ear of the Lord, 
the sympathetic nerves of the others may respond 
spasmodically, but the soul is only rejoiced that 
she was helped through without hysteries! If 
the good Father really wants us to say anything, 
and we ge bravely and clearly at it, He will help 
us to say it; but if He hasn’t given us voice 
enough to be heard just a little way off, then it’s 
evident he only meant us to use it in very small 
meetings; and if our nervous systems are in a 
condition to render the effort painful to ourselves 
and our hearers, evidently he did not mean we 
should hold forth at all. Then, again, there is no 
greater mistake than supposing He wants any- 
body to talk who has nothing to say. We can all 
live our poem though we may not all write it; 
and how true it is that the unwritten poems, the 
unuttered records, are richest and fullest and best. 
It is better to live anything than to talk it, and 
God will never leave any woman who trusts in 
him in doubt as to whether her time for talk has 
comm or not. A woman who really has anything 
to say can’t help saying it, and because she has 
it to say to others, she will say it out strongly and 
bravely and sweetly. Alas! that I must add that 
those who have something to say, carried along 
by the power of their impulse, sometimes forget 
to stop when the thing is said. The water flowed 
freely at first, and was a blessing and refreshment 
to all, but now the thought is used, the well is dry, 
and still the pump-handle goes clattering on and 
on, until one forgets in the weariness of noise, 
the pure sweetness of the stream that answered 
it at first. Silence broken only by mournful 
mumbling is slow poison ; crying is sudden death ; 
and ‘‘ continuance” is like a paralysis that leaves 
the spirit benumbed past any tonic effects of the 
Moody and Sankey hymns. At the bottom of all 
these difficulties lies the terrible consciousness of 
self, that in one form or another is a curse to 
character. , It lays its palsying hand on another 
class, those who are too shrinking and timid and 
sensitive, or, shall I say it? too vain, with the 
vanity that fears it shall not do as well as another, 
and it keeps silent those to whom God has given 
the power of utterance. If only all classes alike 
could be rid of this ever-present thought of them- 
selves, losing it utterly in the thought of One who 
counted no cress too heavy to carry for us, how 
our meetings would change in spirit and char- 
acter! We should find them growing strong and 
buoyant and vital, and feel as if the ‘time of the 
singing of birds had come.” We should re- 
member, too, that the birds are not all robins, 
and not all larks, and not all black-birds, and be 
glad to listen to the varying note of each, and 
like it all the better because it was not everlast- 
ingly the same little twitter repeated over and 
overagain. God made us as unlike as He made 
the birds, but he touches all hearts with His love 
as he touches the birds’ hearts with the spring. 
Then they sing, each his own ‘‘new song.” Let 
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us, too, try to keep our own individuality free 
enough from copying others, so that Christ him- 
self can use it in His own sweet way. 
THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF GOD. 
YALE LECTURES BY DR. HOPKINS. 





LECTURE V.—THE MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


| AVING considered the natural attributes of 

God, as they are presented in the Script- 
ures, we now pass to his moral attributes. In 
doing this we make a great transition, since we 
pass from that which is impersonal into the re- 
gion of personality. Without a self-conscious 
being, capable of enjoyment and suffering, of 
comprehending ends, and of choosing freely be- 
tween them, with a sense of obligation to choose 
the higher ends, there can be no person, no moral 
being, and no moralattributes. Moral attributes, 
therefore, are those which pertain to character, 
rather than to characteristics, and which involve 
choice. 

In passing to the actions of such a Being, we 
leave the field of science and the possibility of 
scientific tests, but do not leave the field of evi- 
dence and of rational grounds of belief. Acting 
under the uniformities and laws of nature, we 
know absolutely what to expect so long as they 
continue, and we are able to apply the tests of 
science. But in the sphereof personality no such 
test can be applied. This principle applies equal- 
ly to a human or to a divine person. Hence 
the utter unsuitableness of any such test as the 
prayer-gauge. The eifficacy of prayer may be 
tested on the same principle as that of a request 
to a fellow creature. 

As to miracles, the simple question is, whether 
there is sufficient historical evidence to justify a 
belief in them. The power to perform them is 
with their author, to be used at his diseretion, and 
not, like a law of nature, subject to experiment. 

Is there then no science in the realm of per- 
sonality? Yes, the science of what ought to be, 
but not of what zoil/ be. This latter cannot be 
the subject of science, but is the proper field of 
faith—a wholly different principle from that in 
which we believe on evidence, or trust in the laws 
of nature, or accept primary truths. In both 
spheres there may be equal certainty or security, 
since the confidence in God and good beings on 
the ground of character is wholly rational, is an 
adequate ground of certainty, and a source of in- 
creasing delight forever. 

If the difference between the spheres of natural 
law and of personality had been clearly defined, 
a great part of the conflict between science and 
religion would have been avoided. 

In passing from the natural to the moral attri- 
butes, we need also to notice the different mean- 
ings of the word ‘‘infinite” as applied in @ach. 
In connection with the moral attributes there is 
no proper infinite. For infinite holiness, justice, 
goodness, the word ‘‘ perfect” may be substituted. 
To the eternity and omnipresence of God the 
word perfect has no application, nor are infinite 
power or knowledge, and perfect power or knowl- 
edge the same. Because the word infinite has 
been commonly applied in both cases, and the in- 
finity of the natural attributes is incomprehensi- 
ble, it has been supposed that God is equally 
and for the same reason incomprehensible, as to 
his moral attributes. But as truth and falsehood 
are known the same to all intelligent beings, so 
goodness and justice, virtue and vice, are the 
same to all moral beings. 

As possessed of moral attributes we can know 
God. They are not infinite in the sense that we 
cannot know them, and him as possessing them, 
but they are the ground of our love and worship 
and obedience. God does not command us to be 
infinite, but he commands us to be perfeet, even 
as he himself is perfect. This idea of God, as 
claimed by the Scriptures, is not anthropomor- 
phic. Indeed, it is the crowning glory of the 
Scriptures that while they represent God as so 
far from being anthropomorphic, they can bring 
man to be theomorphic—like unto God. 

In speaking of moral attributes, the word at- 
tribute is not to be used in the same sense when 
applied to charaeter as when applied to beings. 
As an Infinite Spirit, God is necessitated to have 
all those attributes which constitute him a spirit, 
as knowledge and power, and the apprehension 
of moral distinctions. But these do not consti- 
tute character. Justice, goodness and truth are 
not attributes that inhere in a nature by neces- 
sity, but are principles and modes of action in- 
hering in a generic and radical choice, and adopted 
by a free, personal, and supernatural being. 





The doctrine that the moral attributes of God 
inhere in his nature, and that character is no 
necessary emanation from that nature, would be 
moral pantheism if it did not destroy the very 
notion of morality. The rational comprehension 
and free choice of ends in view of all possibilities 
afd modes and motives of action--that is the 
Scriptural view of God in his manifestation of 
character. The moral nature of God, then, is no 
part of his character, -but that which renders his 
character possible. 

In connection with the comprehension and 
knowledge of ends as higher and lower, the moral 
nature affirms obligation to choose the higher 
end. This affirmation is both authoritative and 
necessary. As necessary, however, it has no moral 
character. As a necessary emanation from the 
nature, it is natural, while the personality is 
wholly supernatural. If God be not a sovereign— 
personal, free, bound by no necessity or nature, 
but acting according to the promptings of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, then we fall back into pan- 
theism. God is a moral being because he has a 
moral nature ; and he is holy, because he always 
acts in accordance with the promptings of that 
nature. 

In a perfect being acting rationally and morally 
the process would probably be this : (1.) A rational 
and perfect comprehension of all possible reasons 
for and against the proposed act. (2.) If the rea- 
sons in favor of doing the act should predominate, 
there would be affirmation by the moral nature 
of obligation to do it. Up to this point all might 
be by necessity, as yet nothing of goodness or 
wickedness. But now comes (3) the act of the 
personal power. Acting rationally he is holy; 
acting otherwise, he is unholy. 

In God all the attributes of personality, and th 
conditions for their fullest exercise, exist, and 
since He knows all possible reasons for and against 
an action, and in Him the categorical imperative 
finds its condition in a rational estimate of the 
worth and good of being possessed of sensibility, 
there must be perfect harmony between goodness 
and righteousness, and a rational choice must be 
from the eoincidence of the two. In the benevo- 
lence is no weakness or capriciousness of feeling— 
so in the righteousness there is no undue severity, 
or element of revenge. Such a being alone could 
we absolutely trust with that trust which is the 
faith of the Bible. 

But how are the preceding statements of the 
mode in which a personal God must act compati- 
ble with our conception of a being uncaused, 
eternal, unconditional, infinite and absolute ? 
The Scriptures speak of God as having delibera- 
tion, purpose, action; but how this is,—how the 
personality of God is related to his eternity and 
infinity,—I do notknow. But here I find relief in 
what ought to be laid down as a logical maxim : 
Whatever we can know definitely under the laws 
of thought ought to be accepted without regard 
to seeming difficulties from the region that is not 
under those laws. There may be mysteries under 
the laws of thought to be solved in the light of 
further knowledge, but these seeming difficulties 
are incomprehensibilities. This is not evading 
the issue, but it is finding a definite line on one 
side of which the results of our thinking are to be 
relied on only as they are negative. Hence we 
insist on our right to hold firmly to our positive 
knowledge of God so far as we are in His image 
and He is related to us. 

After what has been said it is unnecessary to 
dwell long on the individual attributes of God. 

Throughout the Seriptures holiness is ascribed 
to God. It means wholeness, perfection of moral 
character, but looks more especially towards 
moral purity. This purity is positive and aggres- 
sive ; in its opposition to moral evil it is absolute, 
and, so far as the term is applicable here, it is in- 
finite. But, with such regard for moral purity, 
how can a being possessed of it tolerate sin at all, 
especially make provision for its pardon and the 
restoration of the sinnerto hisfavor? This is the 
most difficult problem conceivable by us. The 
conception of such a holiness was as much beyond 
the power of man as to-create a world. This is 
the wonder of the Christian system : that a holi- 
ness whose transcendent spirit is love should be 
so related to the pardon of sin. 

We need here to speak of the nature and mutu- 
al relations of justice and love. Justice is either 
commercial or vindicatory. With the latter we 
have to do. This justice requires that punish- 
ment for violation of moral] law should be accord- 
ing to desert. The measure of desert only God 
can determine. But one who is forgiven is not 
treated according to his desert, for strict justice 
and forgiveness are eontradictory. Is, then, a 





Moral Governor who forgives unjust? Not neces- 
sarily, if He violates no right. He can remit pun- 
ishment, and although the act of remission will 
not be an act of justice, but of mercy, He would 
yet remain just. 

But, it is said, the moral nature impels toward 
punishment. This is true; yet the person, for 
wise reasons, may set the impulse aside, for it is 
not law. It is said, again, that the will of God is 
governed by His nature, and that His will is the 
foundation of morals. But in the sense in which 
we have used the word nature, this is not true. 
On the contrary, will is governed by reason, com- 
paring all impulses of nature, and all reasons, and 
the ultimate decision is not necessitated, but is 
the product of the free personality. Hence a 
rigliteous impulse toward punishment may be 
held in abeyance to the action of other principles, 
and especially of love. 

This brings us to the great attribute of love. If 
we regard the love of God as a tendency in His 
nature to produce happiness, in the same way 
that justice in Him is regarded as a tendency to 
punish guilt, it will be difficult te reconcile justice 
with benevolence. They can be reconciled only 
by subjecting both these natural tendencies to 
the higher principle of love, that finds its seat 
and definition in personality. This love of God, 
then, is not the impulse of any nature, but the ra- 
tional choice, adopted by an infinitely wise and 
good Person as the principle of action. We have, 
therefore, no diffieulty in reconciling it with jus- 
tice. It is not the same as justice, but as broader, 
it limits and transcends it. Justice—vindicatory 
justice—may be dispensed with if thedaw be vin- 
dicated. This vindication can only consist in 
some expression, by the law-giver, of regard for 
the penalty of his law. Such an act, done to save 
the guilty from punishment, and yet so upholding 
law as to guard the rights of all, has a double as- 
pect—love in the form of mercy, and general jus- 
tice. This vindication of law im union with love 
we suppose Christianity to be. 

This law is holy, meeting the demands of the 
moral nature; compassionate, meeting the de- 
mands of the compassionate nature; rational, 
meeting the demands of the rational nature. 
Hence we have a perfect adjustment between the 
nature and the personality of God, and thus a 
God wholly removed from any pantheistic con- 
ception. This, and nothing short of this, gives us 
the conception of *‘ The King, eternal, immortal. 
invisible, the only wise God, te whom be honor 
and glory forever and ever, Amen.” ee has 
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NOTES FROM INDIA. 

THE following is an extract from a private let- 
ter recently received from a member of the last class 
of Yale Seminary who sailed for India a few months 
since to devote himself to missionary work. Some of 
his impressions of that people may be of general inter- 
est. 

*BomBAy, Feb. 25, 1876.—I have seen enough of 
heathenism to make me anxious to see it replaced by 
something better. In Bombay there is a pretty strong 
missionary force, including all the different societies, 
and yet the work there is but just begup. Mobam- 
medans are aroused somewhat, so that they are seen 
preaching on the streets with Testaments in their 
hands, but the preaching is against the Bible rather 
than for it. 

“A few evenings after [reached Bombay I attended 
a meeting of missionaries and educated natives. The 
latter were mostly Brahmins. The meeting was social 
for an bour or so, when it took a more formal charac- 
ter, and the question of the evening was opened: Is it 
possible for God to give a written revelation to man? 
If so, is it probable that He has? The Brahmins, 
about thirty in number, were in part members of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and believed in no written revelation. 
They have been convinced of the folly of idolatry, but 
are not ready to aceept Christianity. It was sad to 
hear them express their views, but pleasant to see 
their frankness. They said, ‘‘ If God has given a rev- 
elation, why did He not give it to all, instead of to one 
nation—the Jews only?’ Also, **Why did He not 
give it to man at the beginning, instead of after ages 
of sin through igu»;ance?’ I would advise those stu- 
dents who intend to become missionaries to post them- 
selves on these and similar fundamental questions of 
theology before coming here. Some good may yet be 
looked for from people who have turned from idols 
but have not yet turned to God. . 

‘The Parsees are very hard to reach, but some of the 
missionaries think that they are coming to renounce 
their idolatry in some of its important characteristics. 
The Parsees are the business men of Bombay, and are 
generally quite intelligent. They are notfound among 
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the hewers of wood and drawers of water at all. 1 
have seen but few temples belonging to them. They 
are seen in great numbers just before sunset with their 
prayer-books, performing their devotions in some 
place exposed to the rays of the setting sun. They 
held a meeting on the anniversary of the dedication of 
one of their temples just before the Prince landed 
there. At this meeting one of their priests offered a 
prayer, a part of which was reported in the Times of 
India. After giving various attributes of God, he 
said: ‘Thou averteth every unlooked-for calamity 
from us, and preventeth every unlooked-for catastro- 
phe from us, and saveth us from the grasp of destruc- 
tion. We pray thee, O thou King of kings, to save, to 
preserve the son of our gracious queen, our future 
emperor, the Prinve of Wales. Thou essence of purity, 
we pray thee with bended knee to bless him with 
cheerfulness; and our earnest prayer to thee, O God, 
is, that he may travel through this land of India ac- 
cording to the wish of his heart, and may, in the en- 
joyment of health and happiness, return to England. 
Grant, thou eternal and everlasting God, this prayer 
of our bearts, and keep the heart of Queen Victoria to 
the end. Grant that her star may shine resplendent. 
Prosperous be her reign over this land, and over the 
four continents of the world. And grant that with 
our queen her children may live in health, happiness 
and peace. Amen.’ 

“This is said to bea liberal translation, and somewhat 
flattering, but yet it sounds very much like a Cbhris- 
tian’s prayer. . 

“We are now on the hills, and shall remain bere till 
the rains. Weare enjoying strawberries, raspberries, 
peaches, etc. We shall be settled ultimately about 
two hundred miles southeast of Bombay.” 


Admissions to the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
churches on profession of faith, during the year 
now closing, number 3,244, the largest list of additions 
ever known. 


The frontier Congregational church of Kansas 
is at Garfield. Although it has neither pulpit, Bible, 
hymn-books, or a communion set, it has a congrega- 
tion which is in earnest enough to put up a neat house 
to worshipin. Its bell isa gift from Gen. Garfield, of 
Ohio. 


This evening, at the First Reformed Church 
(Rey. E. S. Porter, D. D.) in Bedford Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, there will be held a Sunday-school National Me- 
morial Festival. with music, vocal and instrumental, 
tableaux, and addresses, patriotic and humorous. The 
affair is gotten up ip the usual admirable style charac- 
teristic of this enterprising church and pastor. 


Among the pavilions on the Centennial grounds 
is one erected by the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
which proposes to circulate the Scriptures in the lap- 
guage of every nationality represented in the Exhi- 
bition. The Pavilion may be recognized by a white 
flag floating from its top bearing the words of Jer., 
xxii., 29: **O, Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the word of 
the Lord.”’ 


At the May Communion in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, sixty-six new members were admitted, 
of whom forty-four joined upon profession of faith. 
The exercises, more fully described elsewhere in this 
issue, were of an unusually interesting and impressive 
character. The accessions to the church during the 
past year have been large at each communion. 


In the 620 lighthouses and 23 lightships of the 
United States ne provision has been made by the gov- 
ernment to furnish the keepers and their families 
with reading. The American Bible Seciety bas ac- 
cordingly appropriated 200 Bibles for these stations. 
An appeal is now made for contributions of good 
books in all departments ef literature, with a view to 
the foundation of lighthouse libraries. The clerk of 
the Lighthouse Board, at Washington, we understand, 
will receive and apply all donatioms sent for this 
purpese. 


Three young colored men graduated this year 
from the theological department of the Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Penn. Their names are Wm. M. Hargrave, 
Daniel Murray and Wm. D. Robeson, each of whem de- 
livered addresses at the Commencement exercises, April 
25. Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, who has shown 
his interest in the University by giving to it first $100, 
then $500, then $25,000, in the course of his happy re- 
marks to the students said that his gifts were already 
paying good dividends on the investment. Dr. Dickey, 
of Philadelphia, addressed the candidates. 


By arrangement of the Unitarian Local Confer- 
ence with the American Unitarian Association and 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Furness’s, the vestry of the church (cor. 
of Tenth and Locust Streets) will be open, during the 
International Exhibition, as a free resort for persons 
of the Liberal Christian faith, and a center for the dif- 
fusion of. its principles. Unitarian books and papers 
will be kept at Lippincott’s for reference, and the 
rooms will afford a place for conference on all topics 
connected with the religious welfare of mankind.— 
The Western Unitarian Conference meets at Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 11-14. 


Indications point to the enjoyment of larger re 
ligious freedom in France than has ever been possible 





there before. Pastor Fisch of Paris writes that by the 
last elections the nation disentangled itself from the 
Papal power and the hold of the Jesuits. The priests 
are not to have their own way, for instance, im the 
matter of public education, as is evident from the re- 
mark of the Republique Francaise, which maintains 
that the majority of the new National Assembly is im- 
bued with a deep respect for religion, but fora religion 
which is understood, as it ought to be, to address itself 
exclusively to the spiritual wants of the soul, and does 
not interfere ia material interests. The majority, ac- 
cording to this journal, is resolved to put the priest 
back in his proper place, to confine bim to his chureh, 
and it will show an inflexible firmness with regard to 
any encroachments, whether epen or disguised. A 
bilk has been introduced in the Assembly favoring a 
lay system ef education. 


The Lee Avenue Baptist church, of Brooklyn— 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith—was partly burned a few days 
since, catching tire from the charcoal furnaces of 
some tinmen who were repairing the roof. The dam- 
age amounted to some $10,000, which is, however, fully 
covered by insurance. The congregation assembled 
on Sunday last in the Lyceum, where the pastor 
preached a telling sermon on the text, ‘ Brands 
plucked from the burning.’”’ This temporary use of a 
public ball was not resorted to for want of Christian 
sympathy, for Dr. Eggleston’s society offered, in 
substance, to share their church, Sunday-school, lect- 
ure-room and quarters in general, including the pul- 
pit, with the unhoused congregation while repairs 
were going on. 


May anniversaries—Triennial Convention Chi- 
cago Congregational Seminary, 10th inst; Indiana 
General Association, Michigan City, llth; Southern 
Baptist Convention, Richmond, Va., llth; Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 12th; Michigan Association, 
Pontiae, 16th; Presbyterian Assembly, North, Brook- 
lyn, and South, Savannah, 18th. Last Sunday the 
American Home Missionary Society celebrated its 
erty anniversary, Dr. Bacon preaching the sermon 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. This society or- 
ganized 92 new churches last year; expenditures, 
$310,000; 979 ministers are working under its auspices 
in 33 States. On the same evening Dr. W.J. R. Taylor 
preached the anniversary sermon of the Bible Society 
in Dr. Hall’s church. Last year 850,470 copies of the 
Bible were issued. 


The English Nonconformists make the most of 
every condition of things, facts or figures from which 
it is possible to prove that they are increasing in num- 
bers and the Churchmen decreasing. Their latest sta- 
tistics in this line show bow the Glasgow churches 
stand, the North British Mail having undertaken the 
enumeration by sending out competent persons to 
count the number ef people who attended service in 
all the places of worship on two successive Sundays. 
That journal maintains that this is the fairest way to 
determine the denominational preferences of the 
church-going element in thecommunity. The returns 
were as follows: The total attendance in the Estab- 
lished churches was 28,456, agaipst an attendance in 
the Nonconformist churches of 75,047. The total num- 
ber of churches ineluded in the list is 255; consisting 
of 62 Established, 72 Free, 56 United Presbyterian, 18 
Congregational, 11 Episcopal, 7 Methodist, 7 Baptist, 6 
Reformed Presbyterian, 9 Evangelical Union, and 12 
of eleven other denominations. The attendance at 
Established, Free and United Presbyterian churches 
comes remarkably pear the same figure. Taking the 
figures as they stand the highest of the three is the 
Free Church, with 29,397; the United Presbyterian 
comes next, with 28,664; and then the Established, 
with 28,458. 


—Prof. Josep L. Daniels, of Olivet College, 
Michigan, was ordained for the ministry April 27. He 
studied theology at Yale fifteen years ago. 

—Rev. J. 8. Hoyt, of Port Huron, Michigan, has 
received a call to the pastorate of the North Church, 
of New Bedford, Mass., Dr. Quint’s old charge. 


—It is understood that, with the opening of the 
new Yale Chapel, Prof. W. M. Barbour, of Bangor 
Seminary, will assume the college pastorate. 

—By the will of the late Edward H. Perkins, of 
Hartford, the American Home Missionary Society and 
the American Board of Foreign Missions receive $5,000 
each. 

—Rev. Frederick Courtney, of St. Jude’s Church, 
Glasgow, a graduate of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, is to become assistant rector of St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal Church in New York city, Rev. Dr. Mor- 
gan’s. 

—Prof. Seelye, leaving Washington over Sunday 
two weeks ago, preached two stirring sermons in Am- 
herst College Church, ana next morning was off for 
his seat in Congress again, where he carries out in 
practice what he preaches. 

—Rev. David N. Vanderveer, of Kingston, N. 
Y., has accepted the call of the Union Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago. He is a graduate of Union 
College and of Princeton Seminary, and has had nine 
years’ experience as pastor of the First Reformed 
Church of Kingston. 


—The University of Calcutta has conferred the 


degree of LL.D. on Prof. Monier Williams, Rev. K. M. 
Banerjea and Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra, the two latter 





of whom are described as ripe oriental scholars whose 
writings have shed luster on their country. 


—The Cleveland Congregational Club discussed 
church taxation at its last meeting. Prof. Fairchild 
read a paper in favor of exemption; Dr. Wolcott saw 
no objection to or danger in taxation. 


—The Church Journal devotes a ‘‘leader” to 
disprove the correctness of a correspoudent’s opinion 
that St. Augustine was a negro. We learn that Ter- 
tullian, Augustine and such were not Phenicians, but 
the descendants of Roman colonists, and ‘“*no more 
Africans than the good people of Massachusetts are 
Pequod Indians.”’ 

—Rev. D. J. McDonell, of St. Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church, Toronto, having recently, in a sermon, 
expressed views ou the doctrine of eternal punishment 
not acceptable to his Presbytery, that body has voted 
to receive no explanation from him in which he does 
not give his “ unqualified assent’ to that doctrine. 
The case goes to the General Assembly in June. 

—Mr. Patrick Donahue, publisher of the Boston 
Pilot (Roman Catholic), having failed, a number of 
working people who invested their earnings in the 
paper los@ everything, or rather would lose everything 
but for the generous act of the new proprietors, Arch- 
bishop Williams and John Boyle O’ Reilly, who pro- 
pose to devote the future profits of the Pilot to the 
payment of Donahue’s poor depositors. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for May 14, Acts iv., 8-22—Christian 
Courage; for May 21, Acts iv., 23-37—Christian Fel- 
lowship; for May 28, Acts v., 1-1l—Lying Unto God. 


The Sunday School of one of the Charlotte 
Cburches, Michigan, has for its superintendent the 
Circuit Judge of the district; the Judge of Probate is 
librarian, and two other lawyers are successful teach- 
ers of Bible classes. The school has already given 
$600 towards the new church iu weekly contributions, 
besides supplying the scholars with books and papers 
and meeting other expeuses. Yet some people look at 
the Sunday School as a mere children’s institution, 
which men and women of brains are not expected to 
attend! It is just the spot where such are most 
needed. 

Hon. Henry P. Haven, of New London, Conn., 
whose sudden death was noticed last week, found the 
first field for the development of his interest in Sun- 
day Schools in one of the villages just outside of his 
town. The following sketch of his early experiences 
in the work, taken from the Sunday School Times, 
will leave its own impressions: “It is well-nigh forty 
years since Mr. Haven, as a young Christian disciple, 
went out to gather a peighborhood Sunday Schoolina 
small district school-house among the hills of Water- 
ford, where until then the worst of influences pre- 
vailed. Ouly a few could be brought in there at the 
best; but them he reached, and perseveringly he 
labored there until the time of bis death. There were 
but two or tbree bouses in sight of the school-house, 
pear or far. The Sunday School averaged in attend- 
ance something more than forty scholars for its nearly 
forty years of continuance; but summer and winter 
he found his way to it over the four or five miles sepa- 
rating it from his city home. He bad no winter vaca- 
tions in that school. On that point he early decided, 
that ‘so long as one teacher and two scholars would 
attend, it wouldn't do to suspend the school.’ The 
intermissions of the school have not averaged, from 
all causes, including the severest storms and an occa- 
sional funeral in the neighborhood, one Sunday in a 
year since its formation. Meantime the carefully ar- 
ranged opening and closing exercises, the thorough 
teaching, and the systematic review exercises, in that 
school might be imitated ‘to advantage by many a 
prominent city school which pow counts itself well in 
the advance of the Sunday-school bost. 

“Mr. Haven did excellent service in convention and 
institute work. Those who were at the national con- 
ventions at Newark and Indianapolis bave not forgot- 
ten his presence and timely words there, while others 
remember pleasantly hisfaddresses at the New York 
Teachers’ Associations, and at various similar gather- 
ings east and west. Last summer he visited England 
and was in confereuce with the friends of the London 
Sunday School Union at Old Bailey. His death was 
most sudden. He conducted his teachers’ meeting as 
usual on Saturday evening, and was up on Sunday 
morning ready for his day’s duties. But before the 
hour of his morning Sunday School he was in his 
Saviour’s presence.” 





PERSONALS. 

—President Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
R.R., has given $15,000 to the Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, te be expended for pictures and statuary. 

—Joe Jefferson, the great *‘ Rip Van Winkle” of 
the stage, is so able an amateur with the brush that he 
has been invited to contribute some of bis paintings to 
the next exhibition in London. 

—Ex-Governor Seymour has written a letter in 
which he declines to have his name used in the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention. 

—Miss Emma Abbott, the Western lady whose 








wonderful voice gained her the attention and friend- 


ship of Miss Kellogg and Mlle. Nillson, made her debut 
in opera last week in London, and was highly praised 
by all the critics. 

—Mr. PlimsoY, the English Parliamentary 
champion of the sailors, proposes to have the Church 
help his good work along. He has just sent circulars 
to all the English clergy, asking them toget signatures 
to petitions in favor of the additional reforms which 
he desires in the shipping laws. 

—The Emperor of Germany is no bigot. Re- 
ently, when a Jewish cemetery, adjacent to a royal 
park, needed extension, the Emperor ordered that the 
necessary ground should be detached from the park 
and sold to the Hebrews. 

—Jefferson Davis is going to Europe. 

—Offenbach, composer of the most meretricious 
and popular music in existence, is coming to America 
to conduct thirty concerts—fifteen in New York and 
fifteen in Philadelphia. 

—It is reported that Tyndall and Sir Bartle 
Frere are to be made baronets. oe 

—Hon. Wm. M. Evarts is at Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, preparing bis Centennial oration. 

—Commodore Vanderbilt is recovering, and the 
stock of his road, the New York Central, is conse- 
quently recovering from its fall. 

—It is now suggested that General Sherman is 
to be the “great unknown” before whom all other 
Presidential candidates shall fall. The idea might be 
a pleasing one if the General hadn’t ruined it in ad- 
vance. 

—Hannah Cox, one of the original Abolitionists, 
and one of the happy couple of whom Whittier wrote 
in bis “Golden Wedding of Longwood,” died last 
menth, aged eighty. She was a woman of unusual 
force and sweetness of character, and was held in the 
highest regard by Whittier, Garrison, and many other 
of the rare spirits of America. 

—The King of Dahomey. having been asked to 
pay a fine imposed by the British Government for 
maltreating a British subject, invited the British com- 
mander to visit the Dahomey capital and receive pay- 
ment in powder and ball. 

—Major Rowen, engagell in the geological sur- 
vey of Washington Territory, is making for the Cen- 
tennial Exbibition models of the Colorado Cafion, the 
Yosemite valley, and the Gorge of Niagara River. The 
scale is half an inch toa mile. 

—It is said that among the spectators of the un- 
veiling of the colored peoples’ Lincoln monumemt at 
Washington, was George Clark, the original of ‘George 
Harris,” in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

—John 8. Payne, the new President of the col- 
ony of Liberia, is a full-blooded negro, and was born 
in Richmend, Va. Another son for the ‘Mother of 
Presidents.”" 

—The Pope has not changed his ideas about 
geograpby. Playfully questioning a little American 
girl a few days ago, he asked her of what country 
Rome was the capital. “Of Italy,’ was the reply. 
“No.” said his Holiness; ‘Rome is the capital of the 
Christian world.” 

—President Lincoln was never ashamed of his 
early poverty. Inu greeting Secretary (then Celonel) 
Bristow during the war, he informed him that the 
colonel’s uncle had once found the embryo President 
barefooted, and given him a pair of shoes. 

—On Sunday, the 21st inst., the Cincinnati Cath- 
olics will present to Archbishop Purcell an elegant 
chalice, costing $4,000. The occasion will be the fiftieth 
avniversary of the Archbishop’s ordination as a priest. 


—Dr. T. Sterry Hunt has declined the proferred 
professorship of geology and mineralogy'in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

—George William Curtis has written a letter 
advocating the pensioning of faithful teacbers, on the 
ground that they are public officials in practice. 

—Ex-Governor Warmoth is again coming to the 
surface ip Louisiana politics asa candidate for Goy- 
ernor. 

—The contest for the vacant Conneeticut Sen- 
atorsbip seems to be entirely between ex-Governor 
English and Congressman Barnum. Hon. David A. 
Wells is not meutioned, in spite of his great popularity 
as a Congressional candidate a month ago. 

—It is reported from Egypt that the Court of 
Appeals has decided that the Khedive’s estate (which 
covers about one-third of the arable land in Egypt) is 
private property and liable for its owner’s private 
debts. 

—Twenty-six American artists contributed to 
the French Salon, or annual exhibition of paintings 
and sculptures, opened on the Ist inst. 

—There seems little probability that Winslow 
will be surrendered to us by England. 

—Speaker Kerr declines a renomination to Con- 
gress. 

—Theodore Thomas will inaugurate a series of 
concerts at Philadelphia on the 11th inst. 


—Gen. Early advises ex-Confederate officers to 
collect money to pay for a statue of Gen. Lee. 
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Che Hittle Folks. 


GRANDMA'S SURPRISE. 
By Mrs. R. 
\ 7 HO is this comes knocktng— 
Knocking at my door? ~ 
Surely such a visitor 
I never had before! 


**Come to call on grandma"? 
Did I hear you say? 
1 live here, my little man— 
Guess you've missed your way. 


UNION. _ 





N. TURNER. 


Coming in? I wonder 
Who my guest can be! 
Navy pants and buttons 
Come to callon me! 
Now I know a boy, sir, 
A little boy named Fred. 
He wears dresses, to be sure, 
And curls around bis head! ° 


He's my darling, but of course 
Not such a man as you. 

Why, you could face the world 
In that brave suit of blue! 
And pockets too! Well, well, 
What would my Freddie say 

If he were here to sce 
This gentleman to-day! 


Laughing? What's the matter? 
Your ** name Freddie tov"! 
Come a little closer, 
Let me look at vou! 
Brown eyes, laughing gaily, 
Full of fun and joy— 
Let me put my specs on 


Bless me—it’s my boy! 





AN HOUR WITH THE INDIAN BOYS. 
By CLARA KNAPP. e 


a” was away out west; and it was a lovely day 
in early spring, that in strolling through a grove I 
heard not far from me the words, *‘ Qut-tee, Ne-sha, 
Nocb-ah? Ner-wah, Po-ta-nah,” &e., being pro- 
pounced in a slow, methodical manner. I was suffi- 
dently acquainted witb the vernacular of the Indians 
about us to know that there was countiug going on. 

I listened a moment longer.’and another voice took 
up the words, ‘* Qut-tee, Ne-sha,—a pause. He had 
evidently failed in something, for there was an exult- 
ant yell, and another voice commenced repeating the 
numbers, while [ walked on towards the spot from 
whence the voices proceeded. 

Isoon came upon four Indian boys who were en- 
gaged playing the game of * Tellen Tellens,”’ whieh 
signifies Ten Tens. They did not seem to object in the 
least fo my company; on the contrary, they by signs 
and gesticulations made me understand that they 
would like to have me join them in the game. I, for- 
tunately for myself, refused, but sat down, however, 
to watch them. 

A boy of about twelve years had in his hands a tail 
of a deer, with a string of six inches or so’in length 
tied to one end, and on this string were two wooden 
cups of about an inch and a half in diameter. He 
would throw this in the air, and, as it descended, 
would endeavor to catch it by thrusting a slender, 
pointed stick, which he beld in his hand, into one ef 
the cups. They were very expert, one boy catching, it 
twenty times before missing it. 

They threw very rapidly, counting as they caught it, 
which accounted for the * Qut-tee, Ne-sha, Noch-ah,”’ 
and so on, which I had heard, and which signifies one, 
two, three, &e. e 

One bundred was the game, and the fertunate one 
who first reached that number was the winner, and 
had the privilege of imposing a penalty on each of the 
others. 

The game was soon finished, and Wa-ge-o-sa, who 
was the successful boy, stepped out with great lefti- 
ness of manner to fulfill the duties of his high office: 
The otber three stood before him with their arms 
folded, heroically awaiting their sentence. 

With a majestic movement of the hand the winner of 
the game motioned to one ef the boys to step forward. 

He did so, and as he had only reached nineiy in the 
game, and thus lacked ten of the required number, he 
was obliged to submit to ten hard pinches from the 
fingers of Wa-ge-o-sa. THe pinches were bestowed on 
the fleshy part of the arm, between the elbow and 
shoulder, and each was given with a force and ven- 
geance that would have brought tears and greans from 
a white boy; but the little Indian stood like a statue, 
not moving a muscle during the whole performance. 
He then stepped back to bis place, and a little fellow, 
not more than eight years of age, came forward. 

Stoically he stood, and, without even cringing, al- 
lowed Wa-ge-o-sa to thrust a pin twenty times into 
his tender flesh. Great drops of blood would follow 
the withdrawal of the pin each time; and Wa-ge-o-sa 
on seeing this uttered grunts of satisfaction and his 
black eyes twinkled with triumph. 

Next, walking with a firm tread, as if he was meas- 
uring off so many feet of land, came forward Mee—cah. 
Poor little Mee-cah! He bad only reached fifty eut of 
the one bundred. 

As we looked upon him we hoped his penalty would 
be a light one, for we would not like to see him receive 
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such a number of pinches, or to have him pricked fifty 
times with a pin. 

Wa-ge-o-sa considered a moment before pronounc- 
ing his sentence, which was to have fifty hairs pulled 
from his head. ' 

Mee-cah stood with folded arms, as straight as an 
arrow, his bright eyes gazing into the far distance, 
while Wa-ge-o-sa, as he pulled tbe hairs, called out, 
“ Qut-tee, Ne-sha, Noch-ah,’’ &c., until the fifty hairs 
were disposed ef. 

The game was now ended. and thankful was I that 
I bad not joined them, for Iam confident that I should 
have failed eAch time in catcbing the cups, and I am 
sure that I could not have undergene the penalty of 
failure without uttering groans that would have sub- 
jected me to the derision and contempt of each of 
these boys. 

I had some beads with me which I wished to divide 
up among the little fellows. We were busily intent in 
getting each of the four piles of equal size when we 
noticed a fifth boy approaching. He walked rather 
hesitatingly toward the group and stopped when with- 
in about six feet. of us; then with a stick, which be 
carried in his haud, drew a straight mark on the 
ground before him, when, folding his arms, he stood 
still, witb his eyes fixed with a questioning look upon 
the other boys, who, rising to their feet, retreated to 
the back-ground where they commenced a low jabber- 
ing among themselves, the new comer, with all the dig- 
nity of a chieftain meanwhile retaining his position. 

After quitgh lengthy discussion the boys advanced 
and Wa-ge-o-sa, with the point of his arrow, drew a 
mark directly across the one drawn by the new comer, 
who, seeing the mark, turned and with tbe fleetness of 
a deer sped quickly out of sight. J inquired of the 
boys the meaning of all this and was told that this was 
a strange boy who had, with his father, lately been 
adopted into the tribe, but that he was a coward and 
athief. This was the first time he had made any ad- 
vances toward a friendly intercourse with them. The 
line which he drew on the ground was an intimation 
that he was friendly disposed towards them; and, if 
they bad been willing to become friends, they would 
have drawn a line parallel with his. But they did not 
like him, and to let him know that they were enemies, 
drew their live across bis, which accounted for his 
sudden exit. . 

We completed the division of the beads, after which 
I tried to teach them the game of Jack stones. They 
were very quick to learn, but did not seem to enjoy it 
particularly. It evideutly savored too much of civili- 
zation to suit them. The true Indian nature was 
already developed in them. Or, perhaps, it was born 
in them, for they seemed to enjoy nothing so mucb as 
the giving of pain. Something of this kind is intro- 
duced in all of their games, and the innocent amuse- 
ments of the white children appear to them very 
tame. 

[left them stringing their bows, preparatory te an 
attack upon the chattering squirrels and singing birds 
in the ravine beyond. But the impression is strong in 
my mind that all attempts to civilize the Indians may 
be considered as Herculean tasks, liable to result only 
in failure. 





BIRD DISCIPLINE. 
By J. 


| AST summer where I was spending some time 
4 in the country, robins were very vumerous, 

In the early morning and at sunset they filled the 
air with their loud and gleeful songs. Their chief 
place of resort was the cherry-trees in the garden, and 
these they seemed to think were their own especial 
property, and they loudly resented with clamorings 
unmistakable the approach of any other party. 

I have known six or eight of them to take possession 

of one tree, and scold most vociferously at the head 
and shoulders they could see bobbing here and there, 
among the branches down below, 4nd never give over 
for annoment till the obnoxious person bad taken him- 
self off. 
S°A few feet from my window there was a high board 
fence, and this fence seemed to be a chosen promevade 
for the young robins. There was one young robin that 
used to place bimself directly in front of my window, 
almost every afternoon, and wait there till the parent 
bird brought him his food, which at that time con- 
sisted of ove black cherry on each return of the old 
bird. 

One day I was exceedingly interested by a little dis- 
play of bird discipline, 

About the usual time the young bird put in an ap- 
pearance, and ina few moments the parent bird came 
with its accustomed cherry, and dropped it into the 
extended bill of the young one, and then waited and 
looked on with every appearance of interest and bird 
satisfaction, till the young one gave a gulp and swal- 
lowed the cherry. This was repeated several times, 
the old bird always waiting until it had seen the young 
robin swallow its food. 

Again it came and dropped the cherry into the 
opened and elevated bill of the young one, but instead 
of making any attempt to swallow it, the young bird 
lazily stood there with its eyes half shut as if unwilling 
to make the required exertion. The old bird looked 
on for a few seconds, and then fluttered its wings and 
uttered some peculiar sounds, as though scolding. Still 
the young one stood quiet, without making any effort 
toswallow. The old bird again fluttered its wings and 
scolded louder and longer than before, but without 
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any effect. This was repeated several times, the old 
bird occasionally hopping up and down, and scolding 
as though in a great state ef angry excitement, and 
finally seeming to lose all patience, quick as lightning 
snatched the cherry from the beak of the young robin 
and actually threw it into the grass, and immediately 
flew away. I noticed that the young bird remained in 
the same spot for quite a long time, but as the parent 
bird did not return again, it finally fluttered off. 

Who will say that there is no discipline in bird- 
families? 





SEQUEL TO GRANDMOTHER TOM- 
LINSON’S STORY. 
e By I. L. BEMAN. 


“\ NE incident during the siege of Bryant’s 

Stockade will show how, mingled with frontier 

trials, dangers and seriousness, we sometimes hud 
scenes of an opposite kind. 

After the Indians had lost nearly fifty of their num- 
ber, andj made no progress toward our capture, while 
within the fort only three or four pergons were hurt, 
the chiefs began to talk of retreating. But the rene- 
gade white man, Simen Girty, opposed such a step. 
He proposed to try upon us the effect of parleying and 
threats. Creeping to a stump about half-way from 
the woods to the stockade, he hid behind it, and bailed 
the garrison. As soon as the guard heard his voice 
Capt. Reynolds was sent for, and nearly every person 
in the fort hastened to bear what was said. When 
Girty wasasked what he wanted, he began to praise tbe 
courage of the garrison, but lamented that our cour- 
age was worse than vain, as it only the more enraged 
the thousand warriors with him, and when they should 
capture us they would take every scalp fin the,fort, 
and it would be impossible for him toJ{prevent them. 
To this Capt. Reynolds answered, “ Do not count your 
chickens till they are hatched. It willrequirea braver 
thousand red-skins than yours to take our scalps.” 

Girty replied, “If it needs more to capture your 
little fort, they are coming; every hour new parties of 
warriors are arriving. Butif you surrender now, not 
a hair ef your heads shall be harmed.” 

Reynolds replied, “ Weare glad to hear of the. ar- 
rival of your reinforcements; the more the better, for 
the settlements are roused and the whole country is 
marching to our relief. If you and your gang of mur- 
derers stay a few hours longer, we wiil have your 
scalps drying on the roofs of our cabins.” 

Then Girty exclaimed, ‘‘We have cannon on the 
trail and will blow your stockade and cabins into the 
air. Surreuder now, and save your women and chil- 
dren.” 

Reynolds answered, “Bring on youreannon! We 
want cannon, and to take them from you will be the 
cheapest way to get them.’”’ And then at the sugges- 
tion of his praying old father, Capt. Reynolds con- 
tinuea, ‘Go and tell your warriors that the Great 
Spirit is with us. He will take care of our women and 
children.”’ This was said in a loud, clear tone, as Rey- 
nolds knew that many of the chiefs who could under- 
stand English were within bearing, and thatif their 
fear of the Great Spirit could be awakened, they would 
immediately retreat. 

Now all was still for several minntes; and then Girty 
asked if we knew who{was talking to us, and assured us 
that we could safely trust to his honor if we would 
surrender. 

To this Reynolds replied, ‘‘ We know you too well 
for your own reputation. We know you as the blood- 
iest desperado in America. I have a worthless dog 
which I have named Simon Girty, but such a name is 
an insult tothe eur. I will open the gate and set him 
at you if you don’t retire.” 

And Reynolds was as good as his word; the gate was 
opened a little, and the dog, eager to go eut for a fight, 
rusbed at Girty and ‘actually drove him like a thief 
back to the woods. Some of the garrison had been 
desponding; but this parley gave them cheer and 
raised their confidence in God; and when Girty ran 
from behind the stump with the dog at his heels, he 
was saluted by a shout of"laughter from the stockade. 
Girty afterward told a prisoner that he felt grossly in- 
sulted by the course of Capt. Reynolds; upon hearing 
which, Capt. Reynolds replied, ‘** Yes, like his master, 
the devil, he don’t like to hearabout theLord. He pre- 
ferred, however, to pocket the insult, rather than 
resent it.” 

It was evident the parley had its effect, for at day- 
break next morning the Indians had disappeared; but 
they left behind them a plain trail, showing that they 
were quite willing to be pursued. 

During that day arrived nearly two hundred men 
from various settlements, under such leaders as Col. 
Boone, Col. Todd, Maj. Harland and Maj. MeGary. 
A noisy council took place after dinner, and although 
the Indians were four or five times as numerous, it was 
resolved to pursue them. Contrary to the advice of 
Col. {Boone, the march immediately began; while, 
had they waited a few hours, the force would have 
been increased by three hundred men under Col. 
Logan. 

As they were about passing through the gate, old 
Mr. Reynolds suggested to Maj. Harland the wisdom 
of a prayer, thus committing the expedition to God. 
But Maj. McGary frode up, and pointing toward the 
sun, only three hours high, said, “It is too late fer 
such fol-de-rol; fighting, not praying, is the thing for 
the red-skirts ;’’ and they hastened away on the trail. 





Twenty hours later, as they reached the banks of 
Licking river, they came im sight, on the opposite 
shore, of the rear of the retreatiug Indians, and from 
the action of these few warriors, it was evident the 
whole force was near. 

Immediately all was confusion among the Kentuck- 
ians, some counseling retreat, and some calling for 
instant battle. Col. Booneadvised caution and delay, 
hoping that Col. Logan’s men would soon come up. 

But suddenly Maj. McGary uttered a war-whoop, 
and dashing into the river, cried out, ‘‘ You who are 
not cowards follow me—I will show you the Indians!” 

This overturned all precaution, and the whole force, 
feotmen and horsemen, in complete disorder, rushed 
after the savages. Kentuckians were never cowards, 

Within a mile they fell into an ambuscade of nearly 
a thousand concealed warriors, and before the carnage 
ended, almost an hundred of the best men of Ken- 
tucky were dead.”’ 

(This is known as the battle of the Blue Licks.) 

Before {midnight the fugitives , began to arrive at 
our fort, wounded, exhausted and completely dis- 
heartened. Thirteen men of our own little settle- 
ment, among them my father, never came back; and 
many who did come brought dreadful wounds. For 
many weeks Bryant’s was a combination of funeral, 
hospital and fort. The religious convictions which 
had commenced so recently had ample cause to 
strengthen and mature. 

Although my father was left dead on the field, 
young Mr. Tomlinson, at the peril of two wounds, 
brought away his gun and accouterments and several 
articles from his pockets. This was the beginning that 
led toour marriage. Tomlinson had no heme, and our 
cabin had no man, now that father was slain; so 
mother took him in while his wounds were recover- 
ing. It was a comfort in our surrow to have some- 
body to care for, and the next winter he and I were 
married. I have always thanked the Lord that by the 
battle in which I lost my father I gained my husband. 
God’s mercies heal the wounds he makes.”’ 





YOU AND I. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Hotty. 


F you were a little bird, 
And La waving spray, 
Merry, merry would we be 
All the summer's day! 
You singing happy lays, 
In the sunlight sweet, 
While lovingly I curled my leaves 
Around your darling feet! 


If you were a buttercup, 
And la roving bee, 

Sweetest drops you'd have in store 
Garnered up for me. 

And [’d have you near me, dear 
£’en though far apart; 

For I would feed on honey-dew 
From your dainty heart! 


‘ 


If you were a running brook, 
And Ia tall, green sedge, 

Loving things I'd whisper you, 
Leaning o’er the edge; 

And I know you’d hear them, dear, 
Though you couldn’t stay, 

For littie brooks stop in their beds, 
Yet—always run away! 


But you’re my baby dear! 
Nothing you could be 

Would be half so precious, dear, 
As you are to me. 

Birdies fly—broeks run dry— 
Flowers fade and fall; 

But you'll be with me always, dear, 
And that’s the best of all! 





TOPP’S EXPERIENCE IN SOFT 
MONEY. 
By 8. L. STILsSON. 


| apes and Uncle Riel talk about the trial 
of Resumption. I wonder who he is and what he 
has done. Guess frem what they said he locked up 
the nroney or something. They said this morning 
they believed in Resumption; so [guess he ain’t guilty. 

When I asked about it, Uncle Riel asked me how 
many 3 and 1 make, and 2 and 2, and who was the first 
man. The idea of him asking me those easy ques- 
tions, just as if | wasa little boy! I’m seven years old 
in August, I can count a hundred, and [ know almost 
as faras the 3’sin the multiplication table; I always 
knew who the first mun was. Then he asked me who 
teached me, and I said, “Pity if a boy of my age 
wouldn’t know thatif nobody didn’t teach him.” 

‘I believe in hard money. So does father. Father 
and I agree most always iv our ’pinions. I didn’t use 
to know about speashy and hard money, but I under- 
stand it now—all aboutit. This is how I found out: 

Gumler and me was going to get up a circus in the 
carriage house. We didn’t have enough buffalo robes 
and horse-blankets, so only four of the boys could be 
wild animals. Gumler wanted to be elephant, but I 
said I was going to be the elephaut my own self. If I 
couldn’t, I wouldn’t ploy. He said I was stubborn, 
and I said [ wasn’t; and if I knew 1 wasn’t, and all 
the boys iu the city couldn’t make me believe I was, 
then of course I wasn’t. He had to giveup. I was 
the elephant; aud I helped to be door-tender for the 
show beside. Now I’ve come to where I found out 





what hard money means. We printed tickets—I and 
Guinier: ADmiSON TO Th SircAS 1 SEnT. 

We thought we could do twenty in a little while 
after tea; but before I got five done my band ached, 
and [ got so sleepy I had to goto bed. Mother made 
me. So vpext day Gumler and I and Stanton said we’d 
make the tickets go as fur as we could, and we’d make 
the rest of the boys pay oue-cent or eise eight pins. 
But we made the girls pay twelve pins. Uncle Rie 
asked why we charged the girls more, and I told bim 
that those which the boys brought were picked up in 
the street and they were crooked and rusty; but the 
girls gave smooth, bright ones, fresh from the pin- 
cushion, so, of course, we wanted more of them. Then 
Uncle Riel how he did laugh! He said that was a new 
speashy bases—or something like that—I didn’t under- 
stand, and I couidn’t see what he was laughing at. 

Well, when the circus was over we went to take our 
shares. Stanton said he'd take the pennies, and Gum- 
ler and [ might have the paper tickets, ’cause they 
was worth just as much. Stanton thinks because he’s 
a big boy—’most eleven—that he can order me and 
Gumler ’round as he pleases. We told him that we 
wanted some of the peunies, because we couldn’t buy 
candies nor nothing with the tickets. He said that we 
told the boys our own selves that they was good for 
ove cent. And he went off witb all the pennies. 

Then father and Uncle Riel said, “ Don’t ery, Topp.’ 
(well I didn’t cry—not a great deal, he said.) * All 
the great men of the country are disputin’ now about 
this very thing, whether paper is money or money is 
paper. You have been bit early,and have had some 
*sperience already like the noted men of the nation.” 

So I felt proud to think I bad had ’sperience like 
grown up men. Ever since that time I’ve believed in 
hard money; and father agrees with me. 

Later.—Vve just found out that Resumption aiu’t 
aman at all: it’s gold and silver! How funny! 
That’s another thing that I’m going to fix when I get 
to be President. 





Dn33Les. 


A QUOTATION ENIGMA. 


Take a word from each quotation and form a passage from 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village: 





“In winter when the dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines, 
And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines.’’—Aler. Smith. 
“ That best portion ef a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’’— Wordsworth. 
* When, musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone.’’—Seott. 
“An age that melts in unperceived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away.’’—Johnason. 
“A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.”"—Cowper. 
**Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys ef sense, 
Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence.”—Pope. 
‘* And the spring comes slowly up this way.’’—Coleridge. 
* The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
And the poer man that knows him laughs loudest of all.”"— 
Holmes. 
**Who does the best his cireumstance allows, 
Does well, acts pobly ; angels could no more.’ 


—Young 
** Infinite riches in a little room.””—Marlowe. 
“Tt was a childish ignorance, 
But now ‘tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.”’— Heod. 
“A babe in the house is a well-spring of pleasure.’’—Tuppe ¢ 
“Rich from the very want of wealth, 
In heaven's best treasures, peace and health.”’"—Gray. 
RENNIE. 
A DECAPITATION. 
Behbead what we weuld not like to meet at sea and leave 
what we should not be; behead again and leave a standard 


again, and leave what we all did. WILAIE X. 
A CURTAILMENT. 
Fill the blanks with the same word curtailed: 
Her sister gave her a —— and bade her to forget all ——, 
and to note with all that was of interest while in the ——. 
Jack Daw. 


A CHARADE, 
My first is a hotel, my second is a cascade, my third i 
pronoun, my fourth is an unwelceme sight, my fifth is 
feature, my sixth is a beverage. My whole is not proper 


applied to mankind. LINSLEY. 
AN Easy SQUARE Worp. 
Bright. 
An animal. 
A tree. LEE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 26. 
A Shakespearean Enigma.—" Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 
Hidden Animals.—1. Ants. 2. Spider. 3. Seal. 4. Shad. 5. Gnu. 
Poetical Pi.—* Ob, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
Creeping where no life 1s seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 
—Charles Dickens. 
A Word Square.— eR. aw F? 
RIGOR 
AGATE 
NOTE 8 
Es 8 


A Word Square.— L 4 D 
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General Hews. 


charged with the murder of the child Mabel Young, 
confessed that he committed this and another murder 
out of an instinctive desire for bloodshed. 





MonpDay, May 1. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sargent, of California, spoke 
n favor of such a change in our treaties with China as 
would prevent the influx of so many Chinese immi- 
grants: the Senator preseuted distinctiy most of the 
anti-Chinese arguments. Mr. Bout well offered a bill 
providing for the re-issue of fractional currency, the 
total quantity not to exceed $50,000,000.— Messrs. 
Blaine and Bristow relieved themselves of the latest 
scandals of which they were the subjects. 





TUESDAY, MAY 2. 
Senator Edmunds submitted a resolution that 
the Committee on Commerce should ascertain what 


modification of our emigratiou laws is necessary 
to protect us against foreigu paupers and crim- 
inals. lo the House the vote of censure upon 





Cougressman Jobn Young Brown, of Ky., was re- 
scinded upon explanation by Mr. Brown, and a let- 
ter of exoveration from Mr. Hale, of N. Y., who 
offered the resolution of censure.—In the British 
House of Commons Mr. Disraeli denied the accuracy 
of Mr, Lowe’s statement, that the Queen had asked 
two previous Cabinets to alter the Royal title, and 
been refused.——It is reported that all political diffi- 
culties between Austria and Hungary have been set- 
tled,. Senator King, of Louisiana, was shot by some 
person unknown. 





. WEDNESDAY, MAY 3. 

Senator Morton detailed to his colleagues the 
occasion tor aud the method of the use of government 
mwouey 1 Indiana during the war. The Senate dis- 
cussed the bili réiating to the disposition of the Japan- 
ese indemuity fund. As the result of disagreement 
between the managers of the larger railroads with 
Western. cONnections, au further reduction of freight 
and passenger rates was ordered.—The application 
of Winslow, the forger, for release wus refused by the 
British courts;—the prisoner was to be held ten days 
longer, pending the arrival of a reply to the last En- 
lish pote to our government. A French editor was 
seotenced to fine abd imprisonment for printing a 
speeco delivered aut an armnesty meeting. All the 
oveab cables but one were touud to be broken.—— 
Counecticut enjoyed her 1] .st * Election”? parade. 

THURSDAY, MAY 4TH. 











The Senate discussed the impeachment articles. 
—tTtbe House did little but quarrel over the cause of 
the searcity of fractional currency. The President 
declined to inform the House upon such official duties 
us be had transacted outside of Washington.—At the 
anniversary dinuerof the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, pointed political speeches were made by Attor- 
ney General Pierrepont aad Governor Tildeu.—Turkey 
renewed the armistice with the insurgents, but refuses 
to consider any terws in which surrender is not con- 
eeded.—A Christian Chivamau appeared before the 
Senate Chinese Commission in California, and gave 
testimouy tavorable to the anti-Chinese party.—Henry 
Arnold & Co., North Adains, Mass., failed, carrying six 
large cotton mills with them, and throwing eight hun- 
dred people out of employment. 


FRIDAY, MAY 5TH. 


The Senate, sitting as a Court of bnpecchment 
iv the Belknap case, listeued to arguments from ex- 
Senator Carpenter for the defendant, and Manager 
Koott, of the House, upon the question of jurisdiction. 
—King Alphonso of Spain assured the Pope of his 
religious fidelity, and that the Constitutional clause 
which permits religious liberty cannot injure Cath- 
olics.—Sir Henry James gave notice in the British 
House of Commons that he would move at the earliest 
opportunity a resolution equivalent to a vote of cen- 
sure, to the effect that the Royal Titles proclamation 
does pot fulfill the pledges given by the Government 
durivg the debate on the bill, and therefore the vote 
on the bill was taken undera misconception.—Judge 
Black decliued to allow his name to be used in connec- 
tion with the Presidency. 


SATURDAY, MAy 6TH. 


In the Belknap case, Manager Hoar made a 
strong argument to prove that the Senate had juris- 
diction in the case, in spite of the defendant’s resigna- 
tion before impeachment.—The new Servian Ministry 
resigned almost immediately after appointment.—A 
number of the foreign Centennial jurymen sailed from 
Havre.—In the British House of Commons Mr. Dis- 
raeli declared that the understanding between Great 


Britain and Russia was never better than it is now.— 


The Brazilian Emperor reached Washington.—An 
explosion of a magaziue of Giant powder on Bergen 
Ridge, near New York, did a great deal of damage and 
caused considerable fright for miles in every direc- 
tion; fortunately, no lives were lost.—A terrible tor- 
nado passed over a portion of the Northwest, blowing 
down church buildings. and doing considerable dam- 
age to other buildings. 
SunpDay, May 7th. 

The Brazilian Emperor visited such of the publie 
buildings in Washington as are open on Sunday.—It 
was reported in Washington that Speaker Kerr would 
resign oa account of ill-health.—A special dispatch 
from Boston to the Times says that Piper, who is 





Aublic Opmion. 





CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 
REPORT OF THE ACTION ON THE SABBATH QUESTION. 


\ E published last week the fact that the 
Centennial Commission have decided to close 
the Exhibition, both grounds and buildings, on Sun- 
day. The question was referred to a special com- 
mittee. Two reports, the majerity in favuer of 
closing, the minority in favor of opening, were 
presented. The final result of the discussion which 
ensued it was voted to adopt the majority report, 
thus closing the Exhibition on Sundays. The nays 
were 9; the yeas were 27; several were absent. The 
vote was taken by States; the votes in favor of open- 
ing nearly all came from States west of the Mississippi 
River. They were as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Miunesota, Montaua, 
South Carolina, Washington Territory. It was then 
voted at first to open the grounds free of charge. A 
protest was subsequently presented to this resolution 
by the Committee of Finance, on the ground that it 
would entail a largely increased police force and much 
damage to the grounds and the shrubbery, and this 
resolution was therefore repealed, thus closing every- 
thing on Sunday. The same course was pursued 
in England during her Great Exhibition. At Paris 
and Vienna the Exhibition was open on Sundays. The 
two reports were as follows: 
MAJORITY REPORT. (EXTRACT.) 

“The prevailing sentiment in this country on the subjectof 
observing the Christian Sabbath is distinetly set forth and 
palpably felt in the legislation of the United States and of 
the several! States and municipalities and in laws enacted not 
only to secure to the people one day in seven as a day of rest, 
but also to prevent such secular business operations as tend 
to disturb the quiet enjoyment of such religious observances 
as the individual preferences of each member of the commu- 
nity may dictate. Any action of this commission which és in 
conflict with the public seatiment expressed in these laws 
and in their practical observance will, in the judgment of 
your committee, so shock the moral sense of the country 
that it will jeopardize the success of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and turn the most powerful agencies throughout the 
land from active support to decided opposition. Your com- 
mittee therefore recommend that the commission adhere to 
the policy which has heretofore governed its actions on this 
subject,and adopt no measure which shall interfere with the 
proper exhibition of the American Sunday as it has been eb- 
served during the first century of our existence as a nation, 
at the grounds of our Centennial celebration. 

MINORITY REPORT. , (EXTRACT.) 

*“* While we sympathize with the motives, at least, and, possi- 
bly, with the views of the majority of the committee, we are 
of the opinion that much can be said in favor of the opening 
of the Exhibition on Sunday. Among the reasons the fol- 
lowing occur to us: 

“That there are many thousand persons in this vicinity who 
will be prevented by the nature of their occupations from 
visiting the grounds on week-days who wish to and will at- 
tend on Sundays with their families. To exclude them on 
that day will amount to excluding them entirely, which 
would neither be justice to them nor good policy en our part. 
We must take into consideration, also, the large multitude 
of persons employed in the nine thousand manufacturing 
establishments of Philadelphia and its vicinity, those persons 
belonging to the class termed the toiling masses, who labor 
hard six days of the week, and who, if they visit the Exhibi- 
tion at all, must do so with the loss of an entire day's 
wages at every visit. Give them the opportunity to visit the 
Exhibition on Sunday and they can do so without a pecuniary 
sacrifice, which we ought not to cempel them to make while 
it can be so easily avoided. ‘ ° . ‘ 

“It has been urged that many persons are conscientiously 
opposed to the opening of the Exhibition on Sunday; that 
many of the warmest and most liberal friendsand supporters 
of the Centennial regard it as wrong and sinful. But the 
opening of the grounds for those who do not so regard it, 
for those who cannot visit at any other time, or for any rea- 
son may wish to attend on Sunday, in no wise compels the 
attendance of the first-named class, nor interferes in any 
manner or in any degree with their personal rights, con- 
sciences, liberties or privileges that your committee are able 
to see. 


INDIANA DURING THE WAR. 
{From Senator Morton’s Explanation of the use of $250.000. U.S. 
money, in 1863.) 

AT the October election in 1862 in Indiana the 
Democrats carried the State by a large majority, over 
10,000, electing a large majority in each branch of the 
Legislature and their candidates for the State offices. 
The Democrats had the Legislature, all the State 
officers, and the judges of the Supreme Court, and 
possessed the whole power in the State Government, 
except the Executive. When the Legislature assembled 
in the first week in January, 1863, its conduct was 
characterized by the most intense hostility to the 
Administration and to the prosecution of the war. I 
sent my message to the two Houses on the second day 
of the session. The senate received, read, and printed 
it in the usual way. The House refused to receive it, 
and directed the Clerk to return it to me, and on the 
next day adopted a resolution approving the message 
of Gov. Seymour of New-York. The revolutionary 
policy thus inaugurated was pursued with increased 
violence and open disregard of constitutional obliga- 
tions. The time was chiefly consumed by theinutroduc- 
tion of disloyal resoJutions, the utterance of factious 





and treasonable sentiments intended to excite the peo= 
ple against the Government and destroy its power to 
suppress the Rebellion. On the 17th of February a bill 
was introduced into the House intended to strip me as 
Governor of all military power in the State. It pro- 
vided that all the arms should be placed in the custody 
of the Auditor, Treasurer, Secretary, and Attorney- 
General of the State, to be kept, issued or disposed 
only by them. It deprived the Governor of all power 
to call out the militia for any purpose whatever. It 
provided that all officers of the militia should be 
appointed and commissioned by these four State 
officers and not by the Governor as required by the 
Constitution of the State. It provided for the repeal 
of the existing militia law, the dissolution of all 
brigades, regiments and companies formed under the 
law; the surrender of the arms into the hands of the 
agents to be appointed by the four State officers, and 
rendered null and void all outstanding commissions. 
In short, this bill transferred to the four State officers 
the military power which was vested in the Governor 
by the Constitution, was revolutionary and uncon- 
stitutional in every feature, and intended for disloyal 
purposes. The bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, by a strict party vote. 

It had become manifest that the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Legislature were determined to pass the 
bill at all hazards, which would unquestionably have 
resulted in civil war, I could not and would not sur- 
render my powers as Governor under the Constitution, 
nor could the Government of the United States afford 
to have me do so, for the purpose of the proceeding 
was to neutralize the position of Indiana in the war, 
and to take her out of the line of loyal States north- 
west of the Ohio River. I could veto the bill, but a 
simple majority would pass it over the veto, so that 
that would amount to nothing. Consultations were 
held with the Republican members of the Legislature 
and leading Republican citizens from dfferent parts 
of the state, who were summoned for that purpose, 
and it was the deliberate judgment of all, in which 
mine fully concurred, that the passage of the bill would 
involve the State in Civil war. The Republican mem- 
bers of the House therefore withdrew from the body 
to prevent the final passage of the bill. All the ap- 
propriation bills to carry on the State Government, 
except one to pay the per diem and mileage of mem- 
bers, had been kept behind this military bill, so that 
when the Legislature adjourned there were no appro- 
priations made for any civil or military purposes. 
There was plenty of money in the State Treasury, but 
it was locked against me. 

I made an appeal to the people of the State, setting 
forth the situation. The County Commissioners in the 
County of Marion, in which the Capital is located, 
came, forward and advanced me $20,000 out of the 
county Treasury. Tbisexample was followed by many 
other counties in the State, by several banks, railroad 
corporations, and by individuals, until a large sum of 
money had been raised. After obtaining all the money 
1 could from the counties and other sources I made a 
calculation and found I would need about $250,000 to 
carry me through to January, 1865, and to make my 
positon secure I came to Washington to see if I could 
not obtain that amount from the Government of the 
United States. After a careful review of the situation 
by the President (Mr. Lincoln) and the Secretary of 
War (Mr. Stanton) the President advauced me the sum 
of $250,000. Mr. Stanton declared to the President, 
with great emphasis, that if Indiana lost her position 
as a loyal State the final success of the Government in 
suppressing the Rebellion would be endangered, and 
that the Governor must be sustained at whatever cost 
or hazard. 


After the full examination of my accounts, ‘the 
Legislature made appropriation to pay my borrowed 
money and the debts I had contracted; also the sum 
of about $600,000—the exact amount, however, I am 
not able to state from memory—which I had procured 
Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & Company of New-York to 
advance ou the payment of the interest upon the 
bonds of the State during the years 1863 and 1864. My 
course was approved by the people of Indiana by my 
re#lection as Governor in 1864 by a majority of more 
than 20,000, and by the election of a Republican Legis- 
lature and Republican State officers. 

The intermediate history between the Spring of 1863 
and the meeting of the Legislature in January, 1865, I 
will refer to but briefly, although it is extraordinary 
in its character and unlike that of any other State. 
The State was honeycombed with secret societies for- 
merly known as * Knights of the Golden Circle.” At 
that time as ‘Sons of Liberty ’’ they claimed in 1864 to 
have 40,000 members in the State, and were lawless, 
defiant, and plotting treason. Their operations were 
so formidable as to require the militia to be kept ona 
war footing, and they kept the whole State in an up- 
roar and alarm. So bold were their demonstrations 
through the Summer of 1863 that Gen. John Morgan of 
Kentucky was induced to invade the State with his 
forces, in the belief that there would be a general up- 
rising. In 1864 they matured a plan fora general up- 
rising in the City of Indianapolis on the 16th of August, 
to be under cover of a mass meeting of the Democratic 
party. This plan was pte one some three weeks be- 
fore the time fixed and was abandoned. Subsequently 
the seizure of a large amount of treasonable arms 
and ammunition at Indianapolis and of the records 
and rituals of the order of the ‘Sons of Liberty,” 
resulted in obtaining the names of the principal con- 
spirators, and the arrest of some of the ringleaders. 
In the list of the principal members were found the 
names of three of the’State officers, into whose hands 
the Legislature of 1863 had attempted tg place the 
whole military power of the State. 
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_ DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 


Straw Hats & Bonnets, 


Home and Foreign Manufacture. 


LEGHORN FLATS, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 

NEAPOLITAN ond HAIR HATS, Bi 5e. 

pt MMER SHADE HATS. ag ae Co, 
WILLOW SUN DOWNS, 1e., Cc. ; 

CHILDREN’ S SAILOR HAGS. de. ‘ . 85e., 45e. 

CENTENNIAL eo Ass. “tor “Boys, Chil- 
dren and Misses, 50c. 1, 

CHILDREN’S SCHOOL and E xc U neon mare, 

LINED, BOU = and T RIMMED, 25c. 

50c. . BD. , 

wed TitaW HATS, "d50.., 50c., 63c., 75c., $1, $1.50, 

GENTS STRAW HATS, Sec., 75e., $1, $1.25, $1.58, 

$1.75, up. 

FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 


CHIP HATS 
(No. 1 Quality.) 

tee. S5e at 2. 15, $1.25, $1.50, up.—Former value, 

IMIT AT NON STRAW. CHIPS, ete., 15 and 

IMITATION PANAMA, LEGHORN, “Sw Iss 


Cc — etc. (all Colors and Combinations,) 40c. 
each 


TRIMMED HA TS. 


Novel Designs, $2, 2.25, 2.50. 3, 3.50, 4, up. 


* Infant's and eigen Hats, 


FULLY TRIMMED, die. 









+» $1. 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 





Gents’ 4 Dress Hats, $2.00, 2.25, 2.59, 3.00, 3.50, 4.60 

to 87.00 

Gents’ Cashmere Hats, $2.00. 2.25, 2.50. 3.00, 3.58, up. 

Men’sand Youths’ Finest Softand Stiff Fur Felt 
Hats. $1.00, 1.25. 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, upwards, — 

Bow enon Felt “and Cloth Hats, We., 63c., , 88e. 
1.0. v 

Correct Styles fully 33 1-3 per cent. less than Hat- 
ters’ prices. 





? Catalogue and Price7List sent by mail 
upon application. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311% Grand &t., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


Andrews’s Patent Passenger Elevators constant- 
ly running on the east and west sides of the estab- 
lishment, connecting with Bonnnet Department, 
second floor. 


EK. RIDLEY & SONS 
Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


Black Dress Silks, 
THE CELEBRATED MAKES OF 


BONNETS, GUINET, AND BELLON. 


80c., 85e., We., 95c., $1, $1.15. $1. 26 ot. SS poe vere. 
CASHMERE FINISH $1. - at , $1.85, #2. 
THESE GOODS ARE MUC PaeLow COST OF 
IMPORT ATION 2 








TRIMMING SIL KS, all colors, 69c. per yard. 
TWILLED SLLKS, $1 per yard. 

FROSTED SIL Ks, 89e. per yard. 

GRENADINE SILKS, something new, $#1.50 per 


yard. 
All colors in all the new makes of Silks, such as 
Basket, Pontelles, Faille des Indes, Mignons, &c. 


FANCY GOODS AND STATIONERY, 


en * = prevorha and SCARF PINS, 5c., 8c. 


CLEARING qeweLEy. 
LADIES’ BACK COMBS, l3c., 1ic + We., 25. 
1,000 boxes Tin Hy ote Paper, et ie: 

Finer Finish. at 1c. 18¢., 2c. u 
PHOTOGRAPH H HOLDERS, ic., 6c. and 8¢. 
BOOKS (b ovary ont ow — at —— prices. 
POCKETBOOKS »,35¢. UD 
FRENCH FLOWERS OSTRICH TIPS. 


Kid Gloves 


2 Buttons, 38c., 45c., 0c., 65c., T5c. 

2 Buttons, “ Monogram” (new shades), $1. Cheap- 
est and best in America for the price; war- 
ranted. 

Genuine Courvoisier at 69c. the pair 

Full Line, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 buttons. 

Large lot 


Angele Seamless 


1 Button Kid Gloves (sizes 6 to 8) at 69c. the pair. 


Catalogue and Price List sent by mail on appli- 
catien. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 42, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., fifth block 
east from the Bowery. 


Grand Street Cross-Town Line of Cars passes me 
, and connects with every City Car and 8: 


- route going north and south. Six minutes’ ride 
* from t 


e corner of Broadway. 





(DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering the FINEST and MOST ATTRACT- 
IVE stock of every description of 


Fancy and Staple Dry Goods 


to be had in the city, and at LOWER PRICES than 

the same grade of goods have been sold in MANY 

YEARS. PARIS NOVELTIES LN DRESS GOODS, 
in every variety of fabric. 


GRENADINES, GAZES, ORGANDIES, JACO- 
NETS, LINEN LAWNS, CAMBRICS, 
and GINGHAMS. 


Silks. 


TAFFETAS, FAILLUES, in all qualities suitable for 
TRIMMINGS and DRESSES. 
BROCADES, DAMASSES, STRIPED and 
CHECKED SUMMER SILKS, 
LOUISINES, FOULARDS, Xe. 


Black Silks. 


The best stock in the city, and all the celebrated 
manufactures. 


Laces. 


PARIS EMBROIDERED SETS, HAMBURG ana 
SWISS EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, HDKFs- 
INITLALED, COLORED BORDERED, LAWN and 
CAMBRIC. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH and BALBRIGGAN 


Hosieryand Undergarments 


IMPROVED CUT GENTLEMEN’Sand YOUTH'S 
DRESS SHIRTS, ready made or to order, and war- 
ranted to fit— COLLARS and CUFFS, NIGHT 
SHIRTS, SUSPENDERS, SILK HDKFs. 


NOVELTIES IN 
LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S NECKWEAR. 


Cloves. 
“ CHOSSON’S ” CELEBRATED KIDs, 1 TO 6 


BUTTONS, KID FINISH SILK and LISLE 
THREAD, CASTOR and DOG SKIN DRIVING 


GLOVES. 
Cloths. 


SUITINGS, TROUSERINGS, HABIT CLOTHS 
WATERPROOFS, PARIS NOVELTIES in 
CLOAKINGS for CHILDREN. 





SQUARE INDIA SHAWLS, NEW DESIGNS, 
BLACK and RED OPEN CENTERS. 
BROCHE SHAWLS in great variety, 

And a splendid assortment of every description of 


Summer Shawls. 


All the Novelties in CARRIAGE and PROME- 
NADE PARASOLS, FRENCH, ENGLISH and 
AM ERICAN SUN and RAIN UMBRELLAS. 





Mourning Coods 


IN RICH and MEDIUM QUALITIES and the 
NEWEST FABRICS, SILK and IRON GRENA- 
DINES, VELVET STRIPE GAZES, &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





PARIS-MADE EVENING AND RECEPTION 
DRESSES, STREET and CARRIAGE COs- 
TUMES, LACE OVERGARMENTS, 
MANTLES, WRAPS, &c. 

We have also in stock a large a&sortment of 


Stylish Suits, 


made from Paris Patterns, choice and fashionable 
Materials for HOUSE and STREET WEAR, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Furnishing Department. 


Every article in this Jine READY MADE OR TO 
ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. WEDDING 
TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ OUT- 

, FITS a Specialty. 


White Coods. 


HOUSE and FAMILY LINENS, SUMMER BLAN- 
KETS, FLANNELS, &c., at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE CARPET, UPHOLSTERY and LACE CUR- 
TAIN DEPARTMENT contains all the 


Choice Novelties 


manufactured this season, which those about pur- 
hasing are respectfully asked to examine, as the 
IMMENSE ASSORTMENT, STYLE and PRICES 
will be found to meet the desires of the MOST 
CAREFUL BUYER. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











CHIISTIA LV UNION. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York, 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


FRENCH, ENGLISH & DOMESTIC 


CHINA WARE. 


(Plain and Decorated.) 
Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea Sets. 
INNER SETS (100 pieces).. Sabian aentoet 
Pe ee ND ccenccke cases. ave 
ITCHEN ys. eee 


D 
T 
K 





CUPS and SAUCERS, $1. 25 per do zen. 
FEENCH CHINA CUPS and SAUCERS, $1.80 per 
dozen. FRENCH CHINA TEA SETS (44 pieces), 
$7.0. FRENCH CHINA 4o. (Decorated), 44 pieces, 
99.50. GOBLETS, 75c. and 95c. per dozen. 


REFRIGERATORS, $4.50 up. 





JAPA re WOOD. and WILLOW WARE. 
BRITA SN A WARE ana TABLE CUTTLERY, 
S135 per dozen up so $12. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, $5 up te $30. 





Catalogue and Priee List sent by mail upon appli- 
sation. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


K. RIDLEY & SONS, 
GRAND AND ALLEN STS.,N. Y, 
PARASOLS, 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children in 
all the Latest Styles, the New and 
Desirable Canopy Top, at 
$2.35, $2.75, $3.00. 
Children’s—35, 45, 50, 65, 70¢c. 
ALL SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 75c., $1, $1.25. 
EXTRA HEAVY (all silk) HORN HANDLES, 

$1.5), $1.75, $2. 
7 on a SERGE SILK (finely mounted), 
$1.75, $2.25, 


». 
( ‘atalc ogue ‘and price list sent by mail upon appli- 
cation. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% Grand Street. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 68 and 7) ALLEN STREKT, 
Fifth Block east from the Bowe ry, 


Special Announcement! 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Millinery and Straw Goods 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


STRAW COODS. 


P yg AN CHIP HATS, reduced to 5 cents, 
ro 

IMPORTED SWISS CHIP HATS reduced te 95 
cents. from $1.50. 

IMPORT ED FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP 
HATS reduced to $1.60, from #2.95 

ENGLISH WALKING HATS in all styles. 

New Designs in FANCY BRAIDS 

Cail and examine our Immense Stock of STRAW 
GOODS, as it is the largest and most complete in 
New Designs and Shapes, and most all of our own 
manufacture. 


*RENCH FLOWERS 
FR 4a y, AX 4 Ss. 
1,000 Cartons of fine FRENCH FLOWERS at less 

than half the cost of importation. 


OSTRICH TIPS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


TRIMMED HATS. 
will — on MONDAY ; yt of 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS 
All New Patte —— and Designs. 

















LARGE REDUCTION in the price of 


RIBBONS. 


150 Cartons All-Silk No. 16 Gros Grain, 18 cents 
yard; all omoee. 

Nos. 5, 7, 9, 12, 16 and 40 in all the new shades. 

FANCY ‘BONNET RIBBON of our own special 
importation. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


200 Cartons FANCY SASH RIBBONS, 35 cents, 
bab 85 cents; in all colors. 
RIMMING SILKS in ali the new shades. 


LACE COODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE 
TT TREAD LAC A 
Special attention given to MADE-UP LAC 
GOODS, 
— new patterns in CHILDREN’S LACE 
LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 
LACE TILES. 
New patterns in HAND-MADE NETTED TIES, 
CASHMERE LACE TIES, 
FANCY LACE TIE 
SILK AND LACE TIES, 
SILK FICHUS 
cee of WINDSOR TIES, from 15 cents to 
er ,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
31 cents, splendid —. 


KID GLOVES 


In a!) the shades, to match the Dress Goods. 








BARGAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock, and selected with special care 
for first-class retail trade. 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St. 
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Wilson & Greig, 


771 Broadway, cor. 9th §t., 


have all the latest FASHIONS for SPRING 
and SUMMER in CLOAKS and COSTUMES, 
among which will be found many exclusive novel- 
ties. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISA- 
INei GOODS. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 
AND DRESSES. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX AND IN- 
FANTS'’ WARDROBES, 

NOVELTIES in NEW MATERIALS for 
LADIES’ COSTUMES and OVYERDRBE#SES. in 
KABYLE CLOTHS, GOSSAMER DE NEIGE, 
DIAMOND GAUZE, and BRAZILIAN CLOTHS— 
all new. 


NEW GOODS for CHILDREN’S CLOAK. 
INGS. 

GRENADINES, PLAIN, STRIPED AND 
BROCHE. Reliable goods. 

BLACK SILKS of the best makers. which we 
can recommend with every confidence. 

MOURNING GOODs, 
GALONS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, etc. 

DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT under 
the most competent management, and reasonable 
charge. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


reatest Bargains ever offered in Costumes. 


Allour IMPORTED COSTU MES which have 
served their purpose as patterns will be offered at 
one-half their cost. We would recommend an 
early inspection of our Costumes from our regular 
customers, so as to enable us to give them the first 
choice, 


WILSON & GREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. NINTH 8ST. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


Will continue to make 
large 


REDUCTIONS 


in prices to close pres- 
ent stock in all their 
various departments, 
offering unusual 


BARGAINS, 


such as may not be pre- 
sented again in many 
years, and to which they 
respectfully invite the 
attention of friends, 
customers, strangers, 
and residents of neigh- 
boring cities. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 
10th Streets, 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING FOR SALE AT 


Wholesale and Retail, 


5,000 


PIECES OF 


CARPETS 


IN ALL THE VARIETIES of TEXT- 
URE and MANUFACTURE at 


Lower Prices 


THAN THEY HAVE BEEN OFFERED in 
THIS CITY DURING the PAST. 


Fourteen Years. 


Broadway, Fourth ave, 9th & 
10th Streets. 
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® RAPID TRANSIT. 

rJXHE iatest metropolitan sensation is the re- 
establishment of a stage-coach line from this city 

to Pelham. The World gives the foliowing account of 

the opening trip and the circumstances which have 

led to this curious revival of an old-time mode of 

travel; 

* At last we have ‘rapid transit,’ but not by steam, 
and not to any place in particular to which anybody 
in particular greatly cares to go. Mr. De Lancey Kane 
has succeeded in showing that with relays of fine 
horses, four to a coach, driven by a gentleman of ease, 
a convenient number of lively yeung gentlemen and 
charming young ladies can be couveyed from New 
York to Pelham Bridge after breakfast and in time 
for lunch, and then after lunch back to New York in 
time for dinner. This is a great step. The Pelham 
coach went full and fair again yesterday, and those 
who like to go to Pelham cannot do better than 
patronizeit. Perhaps they may thank us for a brief 
sketch of the steps taken in Pogland to make this great 
step possible here. 

*** Coaching,’ in the present sense in which the werd 
is understood, dates back but some eight years and 
until on Monday Colonel De Laucey Kane made his 
first trip to Pelham Bridge was an amusement—if so 
serious en amusement might not rather be called an 
occupation—confined exclusively to the Euglish 
capital. Lord Carringten, third of the name and 
descendant of Smith, the banker, who was rewarded 
by the title for his services to Pitt, and the Duke of 
Beaufort, well kuown on the turf, were the persons 
most prominently connected with the revival. So 
popular has driving become that the London Four-in- 
Hand Club now numbers fifty-four members, with the 
Duke, a most accomplished whip, as President. The 
members do not coufine themselves te the annual 
spring parade in Hyde Park, or such special occasions 
as arace or gala day. Since last year no fewer than 
eleven coaches worked out of London, two of them to 
Dorking, and the others to Tunbridge Wells, Virginia 
Water, Brighton, Guildford, ;Wiudsor, Mardenuhead, 
High Wycombe, Beckenbam aud St. Albans. The 
last of these ran all through the winter and carried 
good loads all the time, despite tbe unpleasant 
weather, a fact that showed convincingly that the 
amusement had become as popular with the public as 
with its peculiar promoters. The White Horse Cellar, 
Piccadilly, a part of Halchett’s Hotel, is the booking- 
office and starting-place, playing the same part as the 
Hotel Brunswick here, but with these advantages, that 
a regular office for giving information, selling seats 
and receiving packages is maintained, and insteud of 
one coach, balf a score take up and deposit their 
passengers. The coaches are the rivals of the railroad 
trains io the essential matter of punctuality. Rain or 
shine, be the passengers who have booked whom they 
may, when the minute of departure arrives the born 
sounds and the coach starts without them if they are 
tardy. All along the road the same exactness is 
observed, and what with good stock, drivers who are 
amateur but in name, admirable roads and a rigkt of 
way conceded by every vebicle on the route, the 
arrivals and departures are so sharp on time that the 
coach may merit the old-time encomium—‘So regular 
that they set their clocks by her.’ The coaches are 
horsed and driven by gentlemen of fortune, and as the 
average ceach is an expensive vehicle in the first place, 
and requires a small troop of borses—a horse to each 
mile of the road travelled is fhe usual allowance— 
which must be bought in the spring, kept in perfect 
condition all summer and sold in the fall at the close 
of the season, the amusement is oue that requires a 
large purse. The luncheon at the end of the trip pre- 
sided over by the coachman, the frequent courtesies 
from dwellers aloug the road, the entente cordiale 
with the professional drivers, stimulated by the regular 
dinner, which promises to be as successful in pro- 
moting good feeling here, all these customs will be 
adopted in New York. 

“Colouel De Lancey Kan.’s route in Eegland last 
year was frow the White Horse Cellar, in London, toe 
the Wheat Sheaf, at Virginia Water, in four stages; 
the first from the White Horse to the Star and Garter, 
at Kew, six miles; the second, also six miles, frem Kew 
to the King’s Arms, at Hampton Court; the third, 
seven wiles. from Hampton Court to the Swan, at 
Chertsey, and the last, five and a half miles, thence to 
the Wheat Sheaf, at, or rather near, Virginia Water. 
Twenty-seven borses, including four kept in reserve, 
were employed, and over this route the Colonel drove 
daily, out in the morning and back at night, from the 
beginning of the season in May till its close in Septem- 
ber, omitting only Suudays and five days of rest, 
declining all offers te horse the coach for a stage or to 
surrender the reins for a single day.” 


A CONSCIENTIOUS DOG. 

I HAD had this dog for several years, and had 
never—even in bis puppyhood—known him to steal. 
On the contrary, he used to make an excellent guard 
to protect property from other animals, servants, &c., 
even though these were his best friends. [Mr. Romanes 
here adds in a note: “I have seen this dog escort a 
donkey which had baskets on its back filled with ap- 


ples. Although the dog did not know that he was 
being observed by anybody, he did his duty with the 
utmost faithfulness: for every time the donkey turned 
back his head to take au apple out of the baskets, the 
dog snapped at his nose; and such was his watchful- 
ness that, although his companion was keenly desirous 
of tasting some of the fruit, be never allowed him to 
get a single apple during the half hour they were left 
together. I have also seen this terrier protecting meat 
from other ferriees (wis sons) which lived in the same 
bouse with him, and with which he was on the very 
best of terms. More curious still, I have seen him 
seize my wristbauds while they were being worn by a 
friend to whom I had temporarily lent them.”’] Nev- 
ertheless, on one oecasion he was very hungry, and in 
the room where! was reading and he was sitting there 
was, within easy reach, a savory mutton-chop. I was 
greatly surprised to see him stealthily remove this 
chop and take it undera sofa. However, I pretended 
not to observe what had occurred, and waited to see 
what would happen next. For fully a quarter of an 
hour this terrier remained under the sofa without 
making a sound, but doubtless enduring an agony of 
contending feelings. Eventually, however, conscience 
came off victorious: for, emerging from his place of 
concealment, and carrying in his mouth the stolen 
chop, he came across the room and laid the tempting 
morsel at my feet. The moment he dropped the stolen 
property he bolted again under the sofa, and from this 
retreat no coaxing could charm him for several hours 
afterward. Moreover, when during that time he was 
spoken to or patted, he always turned away his head 
iu a ludicrously conscience-stricken manner. Alto- 
gether [ doe not thiuk it would be possible to im- 
agine a more satisfactory exhibition of conscience by 
an animal than this, for it must be remembered, as 
already stated, that the particular animal in question 
was never beaten in its life.—Quarterly Journal of 
Science. 


A FROG BAROMETER. 

Our at the Lafayette Park police station they 
bave a weather prophet which eclipses Tice and all 
the barometers in the neighborhood. It is a frog of 
the genus Hyla, more familiar to the general reader 
as the tree-toad. Hunt, the Superintendent of the 
-ark, was mildly abusing his barometer one day for 
misleading him, when the officer on the beat, an old 
frontiersman, suid he would show him a trick. He 
took a glass jar and threw into it some stones and a 
couple ot inches of water. Then he whittled out a 
little wooden ladder and put it in the jar. After some 
lively scrawbling a tree-toad was caught, chucked in, 
and atin top screwed on. The weather indicator was 
complete. When it is going to be fair weather that 
toad roosts on the top round of the ladder, solemnly 
blinking the hours away. From twelve to fifteen 
hours before a change to bad weather “ the general,’ 
as they call bim, begins to climb down, and hours be- 
fore a storm sets in he squats himself on a stone, and, 
with his head just above the surface of the water, 
peers aloft at the coming storm. Let the weather be 
changeable and ‘shifting,’ as **Old Prob” says, and 
he toad goes up avd down that ludder like a scared 
middy. When it is fair and the toad roosts aloft bis 
skin is of a light grayish green. When the change 
comes the skin turns black as the toad goes down the 
ladder, becoming a jet, shiniug black by the time he 
reaches the bottom. The fame ef the toad has spread 
threugh the Lafayette Park neighborhood.—St. Louis 
Times. 

A CHAIN OF MISHAPS. 

Mill river above the upper dam at Leeds was 
the theater of an exciting scene, Sunday afternoon, in 
which Joseph Shearn, superintendent of the silk-mill, 
was star actor. He was in a boat teaching his eight- 
year-old boy to row, when he discovered that his little 
girl of three years, who had been sittitig in the stern, 
had disappeared. He at once dived into the water, 
and snatching the child swam to the shore, although 
encumbered by an overcoat and rubber boots. Arriv- 
ing at the bank he was compelled at ence to drop the 
girl, throw off extra clothing and swim after the boat, 
which was drifting toward the dam. Seeing that he was 
not gaining on it, he called to two men coming down 
the railroad track to save the boy. This they were 
able todo by the boat’s drifting within reach of the 
shore. By this time the father was taken with the 
cramp, in the middle of the water, and he would 
doubtless bave perished but for the timely discovery 
of an upright stake, to which he clung until rescued 
by the men, who had secured the boat and boy.— 
Springfield Republican. 


MR. DISRAELI AS A PROPHET. 


Mr. Disraeli’s successful zeal in procuring the 
title of Empress for the Queen recalls the following 
passage from his novel “ Tancred”’ to the recollection 
of The London News. In the novel, Emir Fakredeen, 
addressing the coming Conservative leader who is to 
supplant the old-fogyism of Peel and Aberdeen, says: 
*Toe Queen will listen to what you say, especially if 
you talk to her as you talk to me, and say such fine 
things in such a beautiful voice. Nobody ever opened 
my mind like you. You will magnetize the Queen as 
you have magnetized me. Go back to England and 
arrange this. . . . Let the Queen of the English col- 
lect a great fleet, let her stow away all her treasure, 





bullion, gold plate, and {precious arms; be accom- 





panied by all ber court and chief people, and transfer 
the seat of her Empire from London to Delhi. There 
she will find an immense Empire ready-made, a first- 
rate army, and a large revenue. . . . We will 
acknowledge the Empress of India as our Suzerain, 
and secure for her the Levantine coast. If she like 
she shall have Alexandria, as she pow has Malta; it 
could be arranged. Your Queen is young; she bus an 
avenir. Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never give her 
this advice; their habits are formed. They are too 
old, too ruses. But you see! the greatest Empire that 
ever existed; besides which she gets rid of the embar- 
rassment of her Chambers! And quite practicable, 
for the only difficult part, the conquest of India, which 
baffled Alexander, is all done.”’ 


WELL HIDDEN. 

A LADY of this place was quietly sitting at her 
sewing one day last week, when she observed a neigh- 
bor approaching the house whom she did not care to 
see. She quickly dropped her work and stepped into 
a closet, so as net to be “at home” to her caller. The 
closet door closed with a spring and imprisoned the 
lady. The caller, finding the lady absent, did not stop, 
but when the lady tried to open the door she discov- 
ered, alas, that she was a prisoner. The lady realized 
that she was consuming the air very fast, yet she was 
powerless to release herself from ber prison. She re- 
mained in the closet about four bours, and when her 
husband returned home at supper-time be missed his 
wife, but thgught nothing about it. Having occasion 
to look into the closet, he discovered his wife lying in- 
sensible on the floor, He quickly drew her inani- 
mate torm out, when the air revived ber, and thus was 
prevented what a few hours longer might bave proved 
a sad catastrophe.— Whitehall (N.Y.) Times. 


A CAT STORY. 

PREVIOUS to the big fire which occurred in this 
ciry on the 26th of October, when half the city was 
laid in ashes, there was a cat in the family of Judge 
Rising tbat attached itself to one of his little girls. 
The cat followed the child everywhere, and never 
failed to be on hand when the family were taking their 
meals, when it always took its place on the child’s lap. 
After the fire, when the residence of the Judge and all 
the buildings in that part of the town were destroyed, 
the Judge sent his family to California, where they 
remained all winter. About a week ago the family 
returned and took a house on the same street where 
they formerly resided, when, much to the surprise of 
all, as they were collected for their first meal, the cat, 
which they had last seen some months before, at the 
time of the big fire, came into the house and jumped 
into the lap of the little girl that bad been its friend, 
the same as though there had been no interruption in 
the friendship between the two. All seemed to be 
well understood between the child and cat, but the 
Judge says the little scene caused the hair to stand 
erect on bis head.— Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise. 


POOR PRINCESS BEATRICE. 

M. D. Conway, in his last London letter to the 
Cincinpati Commercial gives the following gossip 
relative to tue royal fumily: 

“It is well known that the main interest which the 
Queen bad in the new title was the addition it would 
make to her grandeur in Europe, and Disraeli is at bis 
wit’s end to discover some way in which her ambi- 
tion in th’s respect may be gratified, in consistency 
with his pledge that the word “empress” shall be sup- 
pressed ip all state papers not relating to India. 
There is yet to be a scene at Windsor Castle. There 
has already been one, if gossip is correct. It is said 
that the Prime Minister found the Princess Beatrice 
pouting, and even moist-eyed, because be bad certified 
Parliament that the new title would not affect the 
children of Her Majesty. Some of ber friends had ai- 
ready addressed notes to her, inscribed ** To Her Royal 
and Imperial Highness.” And now she weuld have to 
correct them—it was too bad! Disraeli tried to console 
*Trix as well as he could, but at latest dates she was 
apytbivg but happy. There is aserious side to all these 
ludicrous gossipy whispers about the royal family. 
They are talked about asif they were a family of chil- 
dren crying fora new toy. There is a smile on every 
face as one and another repeat the stories of their fu- 
rious sensitiveness about all the little forms and cer- 
emonials of dignity investing a throne from which real 
power has ebbed away. An actua! instance of this oc- 
curred on the occasion of the Queen’s last Drawing- 
room. It is considered indispensable that ladies intro- 
duced at Court or received there shall wear very 
low-bodied dresses. Just before the last Drawing-room, 
Lady »wife of a distinguished nobleman, wrete to 
the Lord Chamberlain, saying that she bad recently 
been ill and her shoulders bad become so thin that she 
was ashamed toshowthem! The Chamberlain, know- 
ing how strict the Queen was, refewred the matter to 
her, and a grand consultation was held. Aftera long 
and serious debate, the Lord Chamberlain was in- 
structed to write to the petitioning lady that Her 
Majesty would for once give ber consent to the inno- 
vation, but it was intimated that the dress must bea 
compromise, that is, cut down in front. The Court 
papers referred vaguely to this exception to the rules 
of Court dress, statiug that it was by her Majesty’s 
gracious and special concession in order that it might, 
not become a precedent!” 
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From Monday, May 1, to 
May 6. 


Wall Street.—The only events of the week 
which are of general interest are the threats, by 
certain railway combinations, of more spirited 
competition through the reductiun of freight and 
passenger rates. Asthe ratesin force at present 
are not generally remunerative, a furtber reduc- 
tion will, even among large shippers, be more pro- 
ductive of risk than of profit. Speculative stocks 
seemed unable to rally until Saturday, when under 
fierce speculation in Lake Shore and Western 
Union, the whole line of speculative stocks took 
an upward tendency. More business has been 
done in Lake Shore Railroad and Western Union 
Telegraph than in allthe other stocks on the list. 
Government bonds have been held at the prices of 
a month ago, and strong raihway bonds are re- 
covering from the decline which they suffered in 
sympathy with the stocks of their respective 
roads. State bonds are in demand at good prices. 


Saturday, 


Financial Quetations—Gold.— 


Monday, Wednesday, saturday 
May 1. May 3. May 6. 
GUN retina scans _ ae 112% .. 112% 
Legal Tenders..... 88.59 ........ 88.50 ........ 9%. 
Government Bonds.— 

Sixes, 188l,r........ ae 121% 
PD oncis so MEME 66668060 seem Seeeeads 
PMU casckccks ssnc “scbeswien BE wenvnnne bein 
5-20, 1866. C.......0. once’. veaneune WD asnanene 114% 
6-20, 1865, r.n....... ers “anes 118% 
SO eee eee 
Min snendkans MEER asccene..csve Sastnenbl asd 
5-20, 1867, 121% 121 





5-20, 1868, 
5-20, 1868, c......... 





Currency sixes. 


Bids for State a, 








Ala. 5s, 1888-........ 33 H. & St. J., ” 103% 
do 65a, 1886......... 33 N.Y.S. Bt’y <. reg. 104 
do 8s, 1886........ 33 do do coup. 104% 
3 ee 33 N. C. 68, old,J. & J. 15 
Ark. tis, funded 35 ©C. TRivcccsisnae @ 
CO: TR, Bisaviesess 12 Funding act, 66... 11 
Connecticut tis..... 107 do ‘6s 136 | 
DR. Biivcwnxenciixcnes 9% New bonds,........ 7 | 
do 7s, endorsed.. 104 Ohio 6s, *81....... 107 
do a gold bonds 104% do 6s, '86.......... 110 
Ind. £ te . 103 R. I. 6s. aaa 108 
111. fs, caine mm, 79. . 103% S&S. C. 6s . sete ae 
do War loan.... 108% do do J.&J..... B 
Ky. 6s. nbvdaencee Mee Fund. act, 66 . 8 
La. 6s, N.F.D... 45 Land C., '89...... 33 
do %s, Peni’y..... 45 7s of ’88... eae 34 
do 6s, levee.. 45 Tenn. 6s, old........ 48 
Re Oe. Ob 56ii.< 45 @o is, new, 40% 
do &s. do "75 . 4 do 68,new ser... 40% 
Mich. fs, *78-’79 163 ey ea 31 
do 6s. °83......... 105% do 68. n. b., 66.... 31 
Be Ge escent 108 do do "67 . 31 
Mo. 6s, due "76...... 102 do consol........ 73% 
do a ae do ex. mat.coup 66% 
do GO “Wiscuns 10244 do deferred...... 8% 
L’g bds, due '82-"90 104% Dz. of C. 3.658, "24.... 70% 
PY ereerrrr irr 103% do smal! b 70 
H. & &t.J., %...... 102 do reg.. ~~ 
Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Susgq., Ist 116 Mich. So. 7 p.c. 2d.. 100% 


do 2d. 106% M.S.4&N.L.,8. f . 106 

do 8d. 9% C. &Tol.’ss.f....... 1% 

Bost. H. & E.. guar. 23 do new 102 
Bur. C. Rap.& Minn. Cc. P. & A., new b... 108% 
Ist 7s,g 41% Detroit Mon, & Tol 101 


Ches. & O. 6s, Ist... 31 Buff.& State L.7s... 103 
Chic. & Alton, Ist.. 1164, Kal. & W.P.. 1st.... 88 
Cc. B. & Q.8 p. c. Ist. 115 L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 104% 
Mar. & Cin., Ist m.. 106 
do s. f. Inc. 68, "% Mich. C., cons. 7s. 92 100% 
C. of N. J., 1st,new. .. do — Ist.8s.82,s.f 110 









do con, conv. 104 N. J. South. Ist7s.. 23 
Lehigh & W. con... 9%} do cons. 7s 
Am.Dock &Imp.b.. % N.Y. C. Ge, eub..... "100 
Cc. M. & &t. P. 24 N. Y. C.&H.,ist MC 117 

73-10 9% do do Ist M. R 115 

do Ist m., LaC.D 12 H. R. 7s, 2d, 8.f., “88... 112 
do istm., C.4&4M. %% No. M. Ist........... 94% 
do consol. 8. F.. 88 Ohio & Miss.C. 8. F. 8% 
C. & N. W. int.b.... 101% do do con..... 9B bg 

do cons. b . 102% do do 2dcons 69% 

do ext’nb.. 9% Ch. PONE Bicccvcscce 106% 

do lst....... 104 West. Pac. bonds... 9 

do ep. gid.b 92 i lero . 10 
Pen. Ist m., conv... 100 do landgrants,7s 100 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... 101 do s. Meas GR 
C.c. C. & L. istis.s.f 108 P. Ft. W.& C. Ist... 119 
Del. Lack. & W. 2d. 1% do do 2d.. 110 

do do “‘%s,C..10 Clev.&P.,con.s.f. 1% 
Mor. & Es. Ist...... 114% do do 4th..... 103% 
do ao 24...... 10% C.C.&1.C., ist..:.. 46 
do ist con. gold. 106 do do 2... bb 
Erie, 2d, 7s, 1879..... 10144 R. W.& O.C., Ist... 88 
do 3d, 7s, 1883..... 102 «—(8t. L.& 1. M.,1st.... 8 
do 4th, 7s, = hanes 100 «Alt. & T. H.,2dpref 92 
do 5th, 7s, ’88..... 100) «=6Tol. P. & W..W.D.. 75 
B.,N Y.&E., peered 91 Tol.&Wab.,lstext.. 87 
do do L..... 91 do Ist St. L. div 67 
H. & St. J., 1. g...... 110 GP ie iencencuots iyi 


do 8s8,conv, 77 do con. conv.... 35 
pub. & Sioux,24 D103 Han. & Nap.,Ist.... 35 
Cedar F. & M.,1st.. 8 Gt. W., Ist, ’88...... 
Ind. B. & W., Ist.... 30 Han. & C.M..Ist.... 80 


Miscellaneous Stocks.— 





TIN. . 5 cece cecceece see seccess 112 
Express: 
Be insdsnccnes . cree cccces is, peuna’ emanate 109 
American......... Sinn dhpiaeint. dase soc, te - 62% 





| 


| 











PGB ics scenies), cen soveseeds TD .nvessste ; ‘ 
Tg Ns ND nad: 2seu bo0s- 606 
BED 02000006, 00000800 5 
Harlem ....... sane 
Han. & St. Jos. 4% 
BP GI acccis) seen vs 





{}!. Central... 
Lake Shore. 
Mich. Cent....... .. 











Mor. & Essex...... 103% 
Mil. & St. P........ 38% 

* Go. pref....... C4 
oe OMB. céowscse 112% 
aie, . 98% .. 
Ohio & Miss..... 16% .. 

Pacific Mail........ 20% 


PGES cause ahas oacaduee 
Onion Pacific....... 65 
West’n UnTel...... 





Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 
4.88@4.88 \¢ 


3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.90@4.90 





Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce, 


For the week ern May 6, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 25,474 pack- 
ages. The old stock is entirely closed out and our 
quotations are now for new make only. Prices to- 
day were at 30c. for top selections, with all good 
butter ranging up towards that figure. There were 
sales of lines of New York, middle and southern 
tfer county tubs at 28@2%c. ; of northern New York, 
Welch, at 26@28c., and of Western butter at say for 
fine creameries, 29@30c,; dairy packed, 2%6@28c.; 
and mill butter (which is picked up from farmer’s 
houses and worked over into a uniform grade and 
color), at 22@25e. as in quality. Also some very 
poor white or streaked State or Western butter 


sells down to 18@2%0c. We quote finest selection of | 


near-by butter, 30c.; Western fine creamery make, 
*We@2e.; fine new State butter in line, 28@2%.; 
Western dairy packed, 24@26c.; fair to good new 
State butter in line, 26@27c. ; Western mil! butter, 
22@25e. Debris of the market, 16@20c. 


Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 11,499 boxes; 
exports, 19.743 boxes. The market for old is weak- 
ening out at lower prices, and there were sales of 
some decent old cheese at 8c., and prices are irregu- 
lar. Some really prime new cheese was offered 
at 1l@11\c.; forexporta few fancy seld at llc., 
and it is possible some special factory might touch 
2c. The shipments for the past year from New 
York were from May 1, 1875 to April 28, 1876, 1,982,259 
boxes against for the same period of 1874, 1,676, 
| being an excess this year over last of 306,139 boxes, 
or an increase of 18% percent. during the 
The value of the export of cheese for the 
of 1875 is about fourteen million dollars in cur- 
rency. From Canada, the shipments of 
from Montreal for season of 1875 were 542,236 boxes 
against for s@ason of 1874, 379,262 boxes. being an 
excess of 162,974 boxes, or about 43 per cent. more 
Canada cheese this year than last. The 4c. per 
pound gold duty on the bringing in of Canadian 
butter to our markets shuts it out altogether, and 
forces Canadian milk into Canadian cheese, which 





year. 


season 


cheese 






then even competes with us on equal terms in the | 


freer markets of the mother country. We quote 
fine old cheese, Malic. ; tine new cheese, Li@11ke.; 
fair to good old cheese, 8@10c. ; 
cheese, %@ 10e. ; 
flat skimmed cheese, 2@4c. 


fair to good new 


Eggs are ic. per doz. lower. 
marks per doz., 15¢.@1l6c.; 
Southern, l4c.@ Le. 


We quote near-by 
Canada, Western and 
Beeswax, pure, per B., 354%¢.@36e. 


Beans, mediums, 
marrows, $1.60@$1.70. 


per bush., 62™., $1.15@#1.25 


Tallow, per ®., 84c.@9%e. 


Dried Apples are in very light stock, both here 
and in al! the seaboard markets. There were sales 
for Chicago and Milwaukee at 9c. for State 
quarters—we quote State quarters .9c.@lic. 


Maple Sugar is very dull; it is scarcely saleable 
at over 8c.@%c., but parties are holding it at We. 








FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sellin large or small amounts, to suitall elasse- 
of investors. » Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to turnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD CovUPONs, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from #1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over #5.000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 





Improved Farm First Mo: e Coupon Bonds~ 
e rigage Coupo 


. We loan not to exceed Sos of 

pnt value ascertained by inspec In 
years’ business have never lost a Gollar. We 
pay he interest pro —_— semi-annually, in New 
ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
po is Pais ore 4 tosee. Her prosperity is now 
particulars. References in 
very ‘State in the Dnton. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 

LAWRENCE, KAN 

aw Collections throughout the West a specialty. 





Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL o.. corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and 


Monday Evenings 5to?. 
ssets—Over Bit he be ie on Dollars. 
Surpius—Over One Million Doliars. 


Six per cent. _ allowed. 
Books in English, ruep and Germa' 
G. 8. CHAPLN, Treas. N.J. HAIL INES. "Pres’t 


partly skimmed new cheese, 6@9%e. ; | 


OFFI CE 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1876. 

| The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1875. 


Premiums received on 
from Ist 


Marine Risks, 
January, 1875, to 3lst De- 
| cember, 1875............ 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
lst January, 1875. 





$5,840,021 88 


| Total amount of Marine Premiums. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. 


$6,123,134 68 
Losses paid nreremdneinnee: — -—-— 


period.. $2,712,058 05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses....... #1, 217.477 26 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bupk and other Stocks .$10,314,940 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2.544.200 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated at. 454,087 92 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 2,076,360 f 

Cash in Bank serene ; 363.402 40 | 








=} 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $16,019,940 82 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the First of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the timeof payment. and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending Slst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 
| By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FRED'K CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDET! 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
RoBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LAN 
ROBERT L. STUART, 





JONES, 
Tame DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
HENRY COIT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
.| CHARLES H. iy SSELL, 
LOWELL HOU 2L00K, 
DAVID LANE 
JAMES BRYCE, 





DANIEL 8. MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
| WM. STURGIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE. 
JOSIAH O. Low, CHaAs. D. LEVERICH, 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY 

’. A. HAND, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES Low, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
WwW. HH. H. MOORE, ‘end Vice-Pres’t. t. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., 


NEW YORK, 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commis- 


| sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
| returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
| letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 

| New YORK. 


Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” 
Mountain ain and other creameries. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
CEORCE E. L. HYATT, 


s. 271 and Fido CANAL. through to No. 31 
How ARD now offers at retail, at reduced 
prices, new AY t ‘of carpets, as follows: 


AXMINSTERS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TS, 


Catskill 
| 


3-ply and Ingrain o ‘arpets, Oil Cloths 
Rugs, and Mattings 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, #25 up. 
Solid Walnut Bed-Room Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits. 
Furniture in Eastiake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library aud Dining-Room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, Bed- 
ding, etc., at Extremely Low Prices. 


Warren Ward & Co., 


COR, posinensitie AND CROSBY STs... N.Y. 


BEDDING. 
Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters & Pillows. 


Crescent Flexible Border Spring Beds 
, a Specialty. 

Bedding of al) descriptions on hand and made to 
order—blankets, sheets, pillow-slips, table-linen, 
&e., &c. Mattresses made over; ticks washed. 
Send for price-list. 

tes | Vv. SCHENCK, 
183 Canal st., New York. 

All abot® 


Cataloses and ere free. 
Messtens ont MA 
Gets. Mia. , Smyrna, Del. 
TEACHERS 20.) i'ma 
Agency will assist you 


to secure schools suited to your attainments. n- 
dorsed by leading educator’. Send for Circular. 
107 Dearborn sSt., Chicago, I) 

















TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, | 





| At Jackson’s 


Mourning Store, 


AN IMMENSE 8TOCK AT THE 


New Location, No. 777 Broadway, 


Opposite Stewart's. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


FRENCH CASHMERES. 
IRON GRENADINES FROM % CTS, 
RICH DAMASIE GRENADINES, 
ALL SILK, % CTS. 

BLACK SILKS FROM AUCTION, 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. ALSO, BLACK & 
WHITE ) SILKS. STRIPES & CHECKS, BOMBA- 
peers ‘HENRIETTA & TAMISE CLOTH. 


ay flee Case RES , A_GOOD ARTICLE, 
wt EN( oe CRAPES UNDER KEGU- 
LAR . RIC; f A LOT OF STEEL DRESS GOODS 
CLOSING Al 12 « "1S; LESS THAN COST. 
ty. iTS & 


COMPLETE 
CONST 








OUTFITS 
| TL y ON HAND. ORDERS EXECUTED 
;W ITH é REAT CARE & DISPATCH. 


} 

| Baits 

} Jackson’s Mourning Store, 
eH No. 777 BROADWAY. 


THE 


Parisian Flower Co,, 


IMPORTERS, 
are continually receiving 
rr - rreontr . re7T o ro 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
in uc H FRENCH FLOWEKS, BRIDAL SETS and 
KILS, OSTRICH TLPS and PLUMES, FLORAL 
GA RNITURES for Wedding and Evening Cos- 
tumes, “ ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 
| VASES and BASKETS FILL 7 WITH HAND- 
SOME TROPICAL LEAK -PLANTS and PER- 
FUMED BOUQUETS, "A SPECIAL’ Oty 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO.,, 
28 East 14th St. (Four doors west of University 
Place), New York; 9 Rue de Clery, Paris, 


_ ws LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


SEA GROVE, 


CAPE MAY POINT, N. Jd: 
The new Presbyteriar by the sea, now con- 
taining Fifty Cottages and stores, three 
Hotels, with good stabling, 

“Sea Grove House.” * Cape House.” and * Centen- 
nial.”’ All near the beach. No Bar 
Large lake of fresh water, 4) acres; a pavilion 
|} holding 1,500 persons, a horse ;ailroad ciong the 
beach to Cape May city wong 
Gas, Telegraph, Huot Sant Wa ‘ 
nal Station, Post Office, Reac iin g Ro om, Bo »wiing 
Alley, and Croquet Grounds, nine Y imile s of graded 
streets, and ocean drive : fine sviling end fishing in 
the lake and t ay 
| Lots for sale iow 


city 


And, also, a tew cottages, all 

having good dry cellars. Board at Hotels $2.50 to 

$5.50 per day, with reduced rates by the week or 

| season. Reached by N.J. Railroad or steamboat, 
ALEX. ve LDIN, Pres’t Sea Grove Ass’n. 
J.C. SIDNEY, Secretary. 


FOR EXCURSIONS. 


Saloon Steamers WYOMING and WILLIAM COOR® 
Barges Republic, Chicago, Baldwin, Caledonia, and 
| Anna. Oriental, Excelsior, Alderney Park, Cold 
Spring, Raritan Beach and Iona Island Groves. 
| Office, 384 West St., opposite Christop sher eet 
Ferry, New York. H. B.C HOSsEET. 





ADTES can make | $5 a a ds ay in their own city or 
4 town. Address Ellis Man’g Co., Waltham, Mass. 


| NEW ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INST.— 

| A sea-side music school for tga and Pupila, 
p pore ree ing ag | 20. at E. Greenwich, R. 1. Send 
for circulars. - TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood bails and mallets, striped and 
oil-tinished ; full set of arches, head and foot posts, 
put up in bag and sent by express on receipt of one 
dollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Block, Chicago, Lil. 


PATENTS. | 


Subscribe for the WESTERN SCIENTIFIC 
| JOURNAL, published monthly in the interest of 
inventors. tt contains all steps necessary to ob- 
tain Letters Patent, Decisions of Courts on } 
tents,and much hy jentific Matter. Only 75 cents 
per year. Addre - 
i.O. WILSON, Editor, 
Peoria. LiL 


Patent Lawyer. 


[IR WEIN isthe name of a new remedy men- 
‘ ‘tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for Jan- 
uary,as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, 
and al) affections of the throat and lungs—those 
of public speakers, and gives sev eral cases e of ones. 





Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 


6: 7000 He Lick gee. AM- 
BOOKS. most 
a 4 ll 110,000 mM. ., 
beautifully Ulustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stam 
Leggat Brothers, 3 
, New York Cie 


A cup of COOD TEA. 


A noted English Traveler says, much finer Tea is 
drank in Russia than in England; the Giierenee is 
not probably owing te = Overland transpc 
tion, but thatthe Russians buy the best Ten 
grown in China, little of that kind going te 
other countries. 


THE RUSSIAN TEA COMPANY 
offer in this market a limited quantity of this 
TEA. Itis absolutely PORE. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, | Ib. enniators, 08.89; \& Ib. 
#1.25. To introduce this Tea a liberal sample sent 
for %ec. RUSSLAN TEA CO., 190 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
gMITH’s CRUS SHED “WHI TE WHE 
i) most HEALTHFUL and DEL clus 
CLE OF FOOD made P= WHEAT 
Grocers. Address F. E. Smith & Co., 
Y.. for circulars. 


oekman 
y. 








T.—The 
SARTO 
Sold by all 
Brooklyn, N. 





NGLESIDE Home for Boys.—Pleasant sur- 
roundings, parental care, and thorough instruc- 
tion. Address Rev. C. F. Foster, Chicopee, Mass. 








o)q) Extra Fine Mixed Cards,with name, 10 gente 
() post paid. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y 
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and Garden, 





ANSWERS TO COMPETITORS. 
Mr. CONRAD WILSON: 

Sir—I see by an article of yours copied in some Western 
papers from the Christian Union that you have offered some 
premiums for corn, and you ask for the address of any such 
farmers as would like to compete. I wish to say that I am 
one who would like to compete, and I know of several others. 
But I suppose it is time enough to send my name when I send 
the product. [have heard a number say they will probably 
try for the premiums, but they don’t care to have it known 
at present. Will you inform me if there has been any rule 
made requiring the names? 

Also, how is the best way to feed corn to a cow so as to get 
the best result in butter? 

A. L. R., Cook Co., Ill. 

P.S.—If you will answer through a Chicago paper I think 
it will inform a good many who would like to know. 

In answer to the above it is sufficient to say—I. That 
no condition or rule uas been made requiring competi- 
tors to give their addresses. This has been requested 
merely, but pot with any view to publication. No 
names will be published except of those who take 
premiums. Judging from the names already sent in, 
there cau be no doubt the competition will be large, 
and it is easy to see that ip all such trials the value of 
the results will depend very much on the number of 
them. If, for example, even fifty competitors only 
should undertake to get the largest product of corn 
from a single graip, another fifty the largest yield 
from twenty rods, and another fifty the lowest cost 
per bushel for corn, and so du through the catalogue, 
all aiming at the best result, and-each man by a differ- 
ent method, it is evident that much light would be 
thrown on thesubject and new ideas would be evolved. 
But if, instead of fifty men competing on each line of 
the offers, there should be five bundred, the result 
would be nearly incredible. The effect would be to 
increase the yield per acre for corn, and reduce the 
cost per bushel on a general average for many years 
to come. Il. In answer to the other inquiry, a good 
method of feeding corn for butter would be to takea 
bushel of grain, together with the stalks on which it 
grew; let the grain weigh 60 lbs., to allow for waste in 
zr indivg it into meal, and for the stover take 90 lbs., 
which is about the average to a bushel of grain. Let 
the stalks be chaffed and mixed with the meal, and 
both well steamed or thoroughly soaked. Feed this 
mixture at the rate of 20 or 30 pounds per day, accord- 
ing to the size of the cow, and continue it for aymonth, 
weighing the feed and the butter. This will show at 
the end of the month the average weight of butter 
from a bushel of corn. Co. Wt. 


PREMIUMS OF Ut. MAPES AND OTHERS. 


THE Centennial Premium List of Mr. Wilson 
has been recently increased by voluntary coutribu- 
tions from various parties, among whom are Mr. C. V. 
Mapes of this city. Mr. Brown, the Pres. of the N. Y. 
Plow Co. aud others to be announced hereafter, also 
by a series of premiums offered by a lady in which the 
competition will be confined tu her own sex. The 
particulars of some of these will be announced in our 
next number. 


ALL MANURES IMPROVED BY BLENDING. 


PROF. Geo. Cook inforins us thata ton of barn- 
yard manure is worth 35.77, and this estimate is based 
only on the three principal chemical elements. Otber 
writers have informed us precisely how much a ton of 
manure is worth from each different kind of feed. 
But these calculations are’ purely chemical, and 
though convenient as guides, are not to be relied 
op as a true measure of agricultural values. It is true 
that nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid are the 
elements soonest exhausted in cultivated lands, and it 
is well for farmers that vast storehouses of these fer- 
tilizers are found in guano beds, in phosphatic rock 
and in the potash salts of Germany. 

But the true mode of using these fertilizers is, be- 
yond any doubt, to employ them as a supplement to 
barnyard mauure. Use all of the latter you can ob- 
tain, and then, with discriminating judgment, add 
ehemical fertilizers. There is no doubt about animal 
dung being always adapted to increase the crop and 
improve the soil. It is to plants what bread is toman, 
the staff of life; but as man thrives best on a variety 
of food, so all the crops of the garden and farm are 
benefited by the — of chemical manures. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


SMALL FRuits.—The profit in growing small 
fruit is mainly a question of intensive culture, and 
proximity of market towns. Those who understand 
the secret of getting large results from small areas can 
nearly always make a profit, and frequently a large 
profit, in growing small fruits. To cover the risk in- 
cident to the business a variety of kinds is important, 
and makes the general average safe. But for the most 
perishable kinds nearness to market is indispensable. 

But it is not merely asa regular business that this 
occupation is attractive. It is an interesting source of 
pleasure and profit for everyone who controls even a 
few rods of unoccupied soil, A small area of ground 
is sufficient for a considerable variety of the choicest 
fruit. Those who neglect to improve such opportuni- 
ties do not realize how much they lose every year in 








the absence of cemeieuetee, currants, gooseberries, 
blackberries, raspberries or grapes, either or all of 
these, which a little enterprise would supply at a mere 
nominal expense. 


THE CEN TENN I. AL TREE. 


FRoM the interest taken in this subject, we 
judge that very few will neglect to plant at least one 
memoria] tree during the preseut season, if they have 
not already done so. Perhaps it would be still better 
to plant a family group of trees—one for each member 
of the bousehold. Various interesting results might 
grow out of this, and as the topic is quite suggestive, 
we would like to hear from our readers on the subject. 

THE VALUE OF A BUSHEL OF CORN. 

Ir a bushel of corn, including the stover on 
which it grows will weigh 150 pounds (which isabout the 
average for the usual varieties), theu, according to the 
theory of Professor Johnson, it will yield when fed to 
avimals about 65 pounds of dry manure. The liquid 
manure when absorbed with dry nauck, on the plan 
recommended by Dana and Quincey, will add another 
65 pounds to this and thus double the weight, and 
more than double the value. Henee, the amount of 
manure that may be obtained from a bushel of cornu 
is not less than 130 pounds, and the value is much 
ahead of ordinary yard manure. Therefore, when the 
stover is fed with the grain in the above proportions, 
15 1-3 bushels of the joint product will yield a ton of 
manure. This at 36.50 per ton will be over 40 cents 
per bushel of grain. When this joint feed of grain 
and stover is given to cows at the rate of 25 pounds 
each per day the yearly consumption is about 60 bush- 
els of grain, and the manurial result is four tons. The 
product in butter from a good cow sbould be 200 
pounds. In addition to this, the skimmed milk and 
buttermilk remaining from this amount of butter 
would be not less than 3,000 pounds per aunum. 


MUCK AS MANURE. 

ANY farmer who has access to swamp muck 
may readily and economically convert it into manure 
so as to double the-yield of his crops. <A cord of muck 
contains 103 bushels. To this should be added 5 bush- 
els of ashes, 1 of quick lime and 1 of salt, placed alter- 


nately in layers, and afterwards thoroughly mixed 
by forking or shoveling over the whole heap. Muck 
thrown out during the spring and summer, if thus 


treated aud forked over at interyals, will be in excel- 
lent condition the following season, and will pay many 
times over for the trouble. It will be found a most 
valuable mauure for corn, potatoes, root crops, or as 
a top dressing for grass lands. 


STEAMING AND GRINDING FOOD FOR STOCK. 

It is well settled, not only by sound theory and 
scientific facts, but by countless experiments of prac- 
tical men, that asa general rule it pays well to grind 
the grain that is fed to stock, to cut and steam the hay 
and fodder for all cattle, and to cook the meal that is 
fed to hogs. There are, of course, exceptions to tbis 
rule. But on the average it will inerease the value of 
the result from 20 to 30 per cent. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





THE PAPER. 


\ 7 E need hardly call attention to the great. 
j/ 


improvement in the appearance of our 
paper last week and this. With larger type we 
are enabled to give a much more legible editorial 
page. The press-work is also greatly improved, 
and although the Christian Union always has 
been one of the best-looking of the religious 
weeklies, we think we can rightly claim that it 
has now no superior in typographical excellence, 
Other valuable improvements are contemplated, 
and will be made in due season. We shall pre- 
sent a paper of such excellence and variety as 
will make it always welcome to every member of 
the household. 
We give to-day extracts from a few more of the 
many kind letters on our table. 
The first is from an English reader of the Chris- 
tian Union, Miss J. M. Spice, of Leeds. She says: 
‘**What a wonderful influence for good Mr. Beecher has! 
for surely none can hear or read his sermons without it 
creating in them an intense desire to be something higher, 
and nobler, and better than they are. I know they have 
that effect on me, an@they make me feel how utterly unim- 
portant all earthly things are in comparison withour spiritual 
life and growth. A friend of mine was here the other 
day, and we were looking at Mr. Beecher’s photograph ; she 
said, ‘we read his sermons every week, and [ think if any 
man lives near God, that man is Henry Ward Bee*%er,’ which 


! 
| 


is just what I and every other Christian who reads his prayers 
and sermons must think. The prayer before the sermon 
often helps me quite as much asthe sermon. My sister says 
she never read or heard anything like them.’’ 

Mrs. N. B., of Syracuse, writes : 

“In renewing my subscription I want to say that the Chris- 
tian Union has become almost a necessity to me. I feel that 
I cannot do without the help and comfort I receive from Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons and prayers. His late sermon upon the 
text, ‘No night shall be there,’ was especially consoling, for 
my husband has just passed over where there will be “no 
more night.’” Though neither of us were ever members of 
any visible church, we have for years been spiritually fed 
and kept nearer to God by Mr. Beecher’s sermons and teach- 
ings. My faith in him has never been shaken, and I pray 
that God may continually keep and biess him.” 

A Minnesota friend writes: 

“IT made a heavy sacrifice last year to see Bro. Beecher 
through, and now that he stands fully vindicated, and the 
grandest council on record adjourned, I am compelled to 
bid you good-by until an expansion in national currency 
or rise in produce shall enable me to pay last year’s grass- 
hopper tax and renew subscription for thé Union. 

Wis., 

“T have become out of patience with the for its 
partisan and unfair position on the great Brooklyn matter, 
and therefore enclose my subscription for your paper.”’ 

E. F. 8., of Jefferson, Me., 

* Allow me to say that I have perfect confidence in Mr. 
Beecher, and hope to be able to help bim a little soon. We 
wish to express our heartfelt sympathy and love for him 
great and good and pure as we believe him to be, and richly 
as he is blessed of God.” 


A clergyman in Berlin, says: 





writes : 


A clergyman in Davenport, Iowa, incloses his 
subscription, and adds: 

“[Thave never been a subscriber to the Christian Union (it 
has, however, been taken by other members of my family), 
for the reason that I seldom change my papers, and have for 
years taken all I could afford to withoutit. I dropped the 
— because I considered it unfit for my family. I now drop 
the —— because of the unchristian position they take. It 
appears to me that they would drag Mr. Beecher down to 
the lowest depths if they could. I have taken the —~since 
its first issue, bave done a great deal of gratuitous work 
it. but I would drop it to-day if there was any other paper to 
take its place. Since the publication of the Tilton letter I 
have watched every development of the great scandal case, 
and at every step I have become more and more convinced 
of Mr. Beecher’s innocence; and now the great Council has 
brought in its verdict, the whole world ought to be con- 
vinced. The great arch-hypocrite and deceiver of men 
could not have deceived that Council, and could not have 
made such self-evident declarations of innocence as Mr, 
Beecher did, without leaving some impressions of guilt. To 
my mind, only those who are determined in any event to 
have Mr. Beecher guilty ean now doubt his entire inno- 
cence.” p 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subseription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





INERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where specified. N. B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, aud we will give prices by return mail. 





Club Retau 
Price Price 
Postage Post« 

MONTHLIES. Prepaid. Prepaid. 
CURISTIAN U NION and Harper’s Monthly......... $3.50 4.00 
* Phe GeleRs......226..csed.ce ) 4.08 
= 58 * Seribner’s Monthly... iO 
e 25 © GE. TRAGOI so nn cec ccc. ese 00 
: i “ The Atlantic are a A .00 
ae 2h “ Lippineott’s Magazine 00 
2 a “ American Agrieulturist. oI) 
: Ke “ Arthur’s Magazine......... 50 


Phrenological Journal ... 
1 


6 FS Bic ccaccsccodeoce 
“ The Eclectic.. fi 
The Sunday Magazine . 2.28 
Appleton’s Medic’l Journ’! 3.50 





pte 0 eee a 
S228 


“ Domestic Monthly......... 1.25 mei) 
* Popular Science Monthly.. 4.50 08 
“ Peterson’s Magazine....... 150 00 
“ Scientific Farmer. a 00 
P * Teaeher’s Monthly 85 0 





WEEKLIES. 
Harper’ s Weekly... 
Ba: 





S 
@ 





2 - be: Scientific Ameri can 
es = h supplement, 6: 
Youth's Companion ‘SpE et +148 
SD. io. 2 ets 6n000 06000008 1.70 


“ 


“ “ 


Sa¥essseR 





BR 
= 29 = 90002900 mm 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retail price, 85. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. , 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (al) 
sent at one ‘time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. C. Kine, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others who 
actasagents. Address 


““THE CHRISTIAN UNION,”’ 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ beets 

5 
For Churches, etc., known to wie yublic since 
be are made at THE ME i? ‘ 
OUNDERY,” West Troy, 
Mountings. Catalogues free. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Bpecia! attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
wa Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEVE BELA. FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1537. 
Superior Kelis of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, et: Fully 

Warranted. 

lilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St. Ciuciunath 





New Patent 
No ‘Agene ies. 














Before You Start: 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
—-. INSURANCE COMPANY, 
20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








‘ash Caginn Dasani obndeknicnd abyss &: 80.000 00 
‘otal ‘Acaets, Jan. 1876 ceaskstanadl $1. 775 09 
WALC OTT, Weddset” 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 


KIRKWOOD'S|s 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Jhroat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 2.5 0 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 


NHA LER(: 


Wood Carpeting, 


PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
THE NAT'L oe MAN’F'G 

0. 


















950 Broadway, New York, 
between 22d and 23d streets. 


Brushes for waxing floors. 
Send 3c. stamp for designs. 


PATENT 








MATERIALS. 


Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 


Asbestos 


A 
As 
As Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—al! colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pi ipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 
sizes. 
Reofing and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Lining, &c. 
sh for use, and easily applied. 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at oar door. Splen- 
did assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for 

Send for New Saneiadive Gukehanen: of Plants 
gratis. HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, Cherry Hil! Nur- 
series, West Chester, Pa. 


POSTULATA. 





Send for 











Pat. Jan. 11, 1876. 


A new pocket device, combining in one article— 
Pocket and Toilet Scissors, 
Shoe and Glove Buttoners, 
Ripping Scissors, Knoc Hooks, 
Tweezers, Forceps and Nippers. 
Those who are using them say it is the most use- 


ful eos device ever invented. 
mail on receipt of price, 75c. 





Will be sent by A 
liberal discount to the trade. Address 
JOHN F. ADAMS, 
Box 149, Irvington, Westchester Co.. N. Y. 
CO. mire, 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS & 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, * e, 
“California.” ’and other tmproved Cabinets. vatiagie,” 
Stan arble Imposing Ston 
Composing Sticks and PS , ete. 16& 
teh St., cor. Fulton, N. Ocenniees Newspaper 








ry 
; 
* 


N’ y veRe TT 
AGENTS WANTED. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER ‘0x: = 
cadet 3M lJ M M IF ee: 
Land of Egypt. wantedin « 
Richest thing ry Town. Fer 
out. New faces salar 
on old things. urns Adare 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING OO.. Hartford. Ct.. Chicago. Cina. Oli 
» Your Name Elegantly Print. 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a@ scene which is not visible until held towards the light 
Nothing like them ever before offered in America. Big induce- 
ments to Agen nts. Novetty Printixo Co., Ashland, Mass. 












Agents wante a iora me w. pe rmanent. ang re ‘especta- 
ble business, in which any ye inan or woman can easi 
iy make hi | » #10 aday ee who had never 
canvassed before made @7.56 


Par 


Cc. 
ee “LEGG, “Manager.é ’ 
“We know 


jane xperienced agen 
@72.75 5 
tJ 








Clegg to be. re ete and re -lia- 
le, and think he _ oe Agents extraordin- 
ary inducementa.”— “eekly Sun, April 19, 1876, 


GENTS WANTED for the New Historical 
Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Complete and Graphic Hist. ry of American pioneer 
Life 100 years ago. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White foes. Exciting Adventufes, C aptivities, 
Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, Camp life and sports. A book for old and 
young. Notaduil page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated circu- 
lars free. J.C. McCurdy & Co., 26 8. 7th St.,Phila.,Pa. 


WW BSSENrs WANTED for the new 


ANN Book Brigham Young's 
IZA | 0.19. 25.000 already sold. 
EL Wife Mo cir ~ sent free. Dustin, 
9 Hartfe rd, Ct., Chic 
YOUNG. Climan & inc 1 Oe0 one Richinend, va. 
A MONTH. —Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and 
first-c —- Particulars sent free. 
Addres 
J. 
$5 to $20: ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


WORTH & CO., 
g Pr A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 
Jo); selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 
a day at b home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. ‘TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine. 
$27 Address P. O. Vickery E Co., Augusta, Me. 
1D Men te ee avel ‘and sell our goods to 
S. No peddling from 


J - yy . ates. Eighty dollars a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses paid. Ad- 


dress ROBB & co., Cincinnati, oO. 


$200 &.” 


50: FINELY Y PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 














St. Louis, Mo. 


er day at home. Samples worth $1 














7° week to Agents, old & young, male & 
female, in cheer locality. Terms & Outfit 


month, Agents wanted. Excel. Mtg. 
Lil Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send otamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
Marble, Snowflakes, Scroll, Damask. 





c. We pave over 100 styles. Agents 
wanted. = H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
$40 Agent’s profits a week. New novelties & chro- 
mos. zatalogues free. Geo. L. Felton &Co., N.Y.City. 









ARVI 5). 
FANDARD 














COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON STRACK 





| 
If 
| 


, 














CALES} 


Bp. AGENTS, WANTED2\> 


[SEND FOR®pRICE LIST < 


AVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 


~265 BROADWAY W. Y.* 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
il/7 SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. 











tj, ily use in 
Othe market. 









ZZ) 
Price $2.50, shipped by express, safely box 
on receipt of price. Every taruser seeds ms 
Live agents wanted. Send for desc riptivecircular to 
Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh,Pa 





‘Bracket-Sawing Headquarters. , | 
hind of Deng Every kind of Wood. 


Eve 
Bay Fane for Prices. 
with six Saws, 
i onl full directions, sent by 
yo- on receipt of $1.25. Saws 
mail for 25 cents per dozen. 


a 
mail 
sent 


“S127 Bq] oem 
“P2PH Ie Aq pjog 





MILLERS FALLS CO, 
74 Chambers Street, New-York. 





For Sunday Schools. | 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful Song Songs, by 
Lowry pand Doane. 


Reval DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors, 


Pure sou: 


wide reputation ; 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cts. 


OOK OF PRAISE: 


from the ‘Dest Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


Gnas FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools 
and athome. /’rice, in Board Covers; 


&30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book 


OSPEL HYMNS 
AND SACRED SONCS 


Is the "Ts the only Song Book used by Messrs. 
Moopy and Sankey and Wuittve and P11 
in their Gospel Meetings. 
Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cen:s 
“* Words only, $5 per 100 copies; by mail, 6 cent: 
2 For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 














This work has a world 
OVET 1,000,000 C opies sold, 




















Just Out! 


ROWNorGLOR 


By S. W. STRAUOB, 
Is filled with gems of S. S. Music! Get it 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


4#- Send 35 cts. for Sample Copy—$3.60 — 
$30. per hundred. > a Pages Free. 


Gsos sHEER 











Is Unrivaled! 

For Singing Schools, Conventions, Etc. 
Price only 60 cents: $6.00 per doz, 
Send for Sample Copy. 

JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago, 122. 





TRUTH! 


And learn how to 
without any risk. 


REA WRITE 


buy an honest, first-class Piano 





Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fearth Avenue, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


y. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 561 
4, Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 


SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 

TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 

aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET STREET, 
NEWARK, N, J, 


JANUARY Ist 1876. 
. 
Net Assets January Ist, 1875, _- - - = = = 1,652,949 50 
Received for Premiums, $850 0.009 16 
Interest 88,872 91 - - - - - - - 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
CSSTSSSSHTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities, - - - - - $196,208 13 
* Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, : - - - 210,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent and C ontingent Exper nses, - - - - . - 52,820 06 
“ Commissions to Agents, - - - - - - - 75.315 67 
“ Advertising, Printing and Postage, - - - - - - - 19,38 36 
“ Physicians’ Fees, - - - - - - - - - 13.654 75 
* Taxes, - - - - - - - - - - - - - 5,081 85 
‘ Re- Insurance, " - - - - - - - - - - - 6,197 74 . 
———_ $578,605 12 
E 2,022,196 53 
ASS TS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - - - - - = = $70,704 06 
Bonds and Mortgage held by Company, - - - - - - - 708.287 10 
United States and State Bonds, - - - - - - - 194,484 55 
Loans on call (secured by U. 8. Bonds and other « ollaterals), - - 212,455 21 
Real Estate, - - - - - - ° - - 61,555 54 
Loans on Policies, - - - 414,848 7 
Premiums in course of transmission, ‘and De fe -rre a Prewiums, - - 2,066 48 
Accrued Interest, - - - - - - - - - - - 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - - - - - - - - - - 7,651 62 
Due for Re-insurance, - - - - - - - - - - 6,996 01 
, $2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard of State 
of New Jersey, American Exp. 4 per cent, - - $1, gy oo 
Death claims not due and in process of adjustment, - - - - 58,000 00 
™ $1,495,322 08 
Surplus to Policy Holders, - +» -» 6° 526,764 58 ° 





fomier of Policies  inaned during the year 1875, - 


Insuring, 








- " « ‘b775,080000 





OFFICERS. 


J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. 


Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


OFFICE 


OF MIDDLE 


DEPARTMENT, 


DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup'’t. 








Send for sam- 
ples to B. E. HALE 
& CO., 56 and 58 P; ork 
BB Place, New York. 





DR. JOHNSON’S $30 HEALTH-LIFT. 
Highly commended by Hundreds of LL.D.s—D.D.s—M.D.s—A.M.s— 
Presidents and Professors of Colleges—School Principais—Editors— 
Attorneys—Bankers Publishers—Merchants and Brain-Workers gen- 





(Corner of Broadway.) 


erally. Send Stamp for Full Circular. 
J W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., !4 Bond St., New York. 
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Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 


550 Broadway, New York, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES 
OF THE 


Celebrated Porcelain-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS 


Cleaner, Lighter, and more Durable than the 
Metal-Lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard 
metai, and CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED 
BY ROUGH USAGE, 


Silver-Plated Porcelain-Lined| , 


ICE PITCHERS, 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT AND THE 
BEST ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York. 





The Scientific American says: “ The chemical ac- 
tion of different drinking waters on the metal of 
which the interior wal! of most ice pitchers is com- 

produces oxides injurious to health. Acting 
on this fact,the Meriden Co. have succeeded in 
coating pitcher linings with a smooth, seamless 
ename! of porcelain. Its partect cleanliness and 
Certain safety seem to give thisice pitcher a de- 
served commendation.’ 


CARPETS! 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St., New York. 


The attention of housekeepers one —, is 





S—Cotton and Wool haan 40c. to 60c. 
ger yer 1. 
MA ee White, and Fancy, 25c. to 


50c. per yard. 
OIL CLOTHS — All widths, from a. to $1 per yard. 
Cali and examine before urchasing. 
STE EN A. SPENCER. 


Gorham & Go., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


HAVE REMOVED 


Their Retail Department 


UNION SQUARE. 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT. 
Qur Home on the Hillside, 


Dansville, Livingsten Co., 
NEW YORK, 

Is ict largest Heath Institution in America. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years its Physician-in- 
Chief has had under his medical charge over 2, 
invalids, suffering from nearly every form of 
chronic or acute disease, relief from which they 
had failed to obtain by medicinal remedies. For 
beauty of scenery, salubrity of air, thorough 
drainage, yew Ea. water, heaithful diet, and free- 
dom from sweltering heat and mosquitos, it is un- 
surpassed. It is a great Sanitari«m—a place where 
invalids can and do get well; a real Rest Cure, 
where tired and worn-down workers can recover 
vigor of body and mind. 

nd six cents in postage stamps and get circular 
and fine steel engraving of the Cure and its cot- 
tages. Address. as above, 

JAMES C. JACKSON. 


2 SNOW-FLAKE or Damask Cards, with name, 0c 
postpaid. J. B. Husted, Nassuu, Renns.Co.,N.Y* 

















And Milward’s “‘ Helix” Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


THE RESULT 





The Brooklyn Advisory Council, 
OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
r. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 


For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nes. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Coprgs, 15 Crs.; PER HUNDRED, $10. 





‘““A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,” 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
“ Beott Legacy Medal.” of the Franklin Institute 
Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION.” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway. New ¥ ork. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 








I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos 

ha en my choice tor the Con- 
cort-reemt and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

I have used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all. 

Your Pianos astonish me. 1 have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame Parepa called 
the tinest in the Unite 
fully indorse that opinion. 

ave no Rival anyw 


Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 


LUCCA, 
PATTI, 
STRAUSS, 


our Piano 
States. I 
They 


WEHLI, 








Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJOLICA, 
RONZES AND CLOCKS, &c. 
Algo, TOYS, Pe GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
Geeanes, Baseballs 
And the genuine St. Germain . s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these ames A large assortment on 
band and WHOL ding new supplies. Prices 
Moderate. HOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH, 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept 
* a veryanoderate cost by purchasing one of those 
elegant 


Ladd Patent Gold Watch Cases, 


fitted with a fine movementto match. Try it ond 
see for yourself. These Cases are made in Ladies 
Gentlemen and Boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansar 
and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving and fin- 
ish, for stem and key winder movements of Amer- 
ican nufacture. For sale by dealers ow. 
where. None genuine unless stampea “ 
LADD’s PaT.” under the bezel. Circulars descri 
tive and histwrical —~. = zo application by the Man. 


uracturers, J.A.B 
i Maiden Lane. New York. 








a 


WAH 


i i 





A Family Necessity. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SUMMER KING COOK STOVES. 


Burns Kerosene Oil without smoke or smell, ata 
cost of one cent per hour. Bakes, Roasts, Fries 
Broils, and does every manner of. cooking in the 
most superior manner ; heats 4 flat irons in 20 min- 
utes. Guaranteed not to smoke, l,or explode. 
Circular sent to any address. 

Discount to Clergymen and the Trade. 


F. H. THORP, Manufacturer, 
No. 138 Chambers Street, New York. 


= 2 af, (P) ; 
urs Baths 
Bland 83 Columbia Heights, 
2, CHAS, H. SHEPARD. M.D. BROOKLYN 


("Separate Department for Ladies. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. 
Send Stamp for “The Turkish Bath Mlustrated.”” 


MER. SCHOUL INST.” xa a reliable mee. 
cational Agency of 20 successful e: 
rience in representing Teae vere sof known abili. 
y to Families and Schools of every grade. Bulletin 
of Candidates for Autumn Session now in prepa- 
ration. Explanatory Circulars for stamp. 


J. W. SCHEMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 

















TRAVELERS 


TO THE 


CENTENNIAL 


will find it advantageous to purchase Clothing trom 
our immense and elegant stock, or to give us their 


orders for custom work. 
let, 


“©CENTENNIAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Send for our little pamph- 
Samples of cloths 


ial prices forwarded by mail upon application. 


DEVLIN&CO. 


LEADING CLOTHIERS, 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. 


BROADWAY AND WARREN ST. 


P. O. Box 2256, 
NEW YORK. 





EDWARD A. 


between 19th and 20th streets. 
Handsomely Trimmed with 


$93 BROADWAY, 
BONNETS 
a 


nd 
ROUND 
HATS, 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS at $% and u 
at $12and $15. ENGLISH STRAWS, 8 


MORRISON, | 


the richest kind of materials 
at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


ward, and the same goods all ready trimmed or made to order 
ADE and SAILOR HATS at equally Low Prices. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We are showing a very complete STOCK of everything new in 


RICH FRINCES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS, and ORNAMENTS, 


At very reasonable prices. 


GIMPS from 10c. per yard, and FRINGES as low as 25c. per yard. 


e copy any pattern of French Fringes and show quite a variety of handsome designs, which we 


w 

make to onset, with buttons to matc 
JUST RECEIVE 

cents. 


ED.—An invoice of JAPANESE FANS, quite new in desi 
Fine ‘Painted FANS from $1.75 each, and finer goods at equally low pr 


ign. 8 some as low as 8 and 10 





USE ONLY 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
Is the Best Paint in the World. 


Bro., 








There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; : 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 

3 BRANCH FACTORIES: 

2 506 West St., New York. 
SJ 2108. Third St., St. Louis. Mo.; anda Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
No. ‘2 N. Liberty St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 


and of any 


S83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. Ill, 


ARE YOU COINGC TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL’ CHEMICAL PAINT. 


MIXED BEADY FOR USE. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


One Hundred Beautiful Tints and Colors. 


Itisthe Original and only reliable mixed paint. 
It is the most Economical paint in the market. 


Handsomest paint made. 


itis the most Durable paint made. It is the 


It has received the highest endorsement from thousands of persons who have used it in various 


sections of the Country. 


Send for Sample Cards, together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the 


Country (furnished free) to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. City, 
or 132 and 134 East River St., Cleveland, 0. 


(=~ For Sale.in every Section of the Country. 





The American House of Antiques 


SY PHER & CoO., 


593 Broadway, 


are receiving weekly very la pond yumabie addi- 


tions to their s' 


DUTCH NKR SURSITCeS. DUTCH MU- 
SICAL HALL CLOCK ARQUETRIE AND 
BUHL FURNITURE, Mani ‘CH & JAP- 

N ZES. § . DRES- 
DEN, AND ORIENTAL CHINA- 

ARVED E 
FURNITURE. 
A Very Butenstus Assortment of Teak- 
d Furniture. 





Amateur Workers in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our new and enlarged Cat- 
alogue and Price-list (34 edition just issued) to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
196 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y 





OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goeds, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegaat 
Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656, N. Y. 


RUSCHICK!! 


A wonderful vegetable Saponifier. Restores the 
new look, and cleanses Silks, Cashmeres, A} acas, 
&c. Ladies making over. try it. By mail, 1 pk 
to Agts.6 for$l. Russian Teg Co., 190 Pear St.,N.Y. 











